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The Rees-Mace 
“Gnome’”’ is a marvel 
of compact efficiency 
—for it weighs less 
than 20lbs., and its 
dimensions are only 
13 x 11-x 6 inches. 


I orca 


The Rees - Mace 
Tourist Seven 


A Seven-Valve Superhetero- 
dyne in a suitcase, the Tourist 
Seven ensures extreme selec- 
tivity and very great range. 
Four or seven valves can be 
used as required. All the 
European stations can be ob- 
tained easily.“ In brown or 


blue ‘hide. 


Price 39 Guineas 
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The 
Rees-Mace 

6 . 
Gnome-F our’ 








A REALLY 
PORTABLE 
WIRELESS 
RECEIVER 


The “Gnome” is the smallest efficient portable 

wireless set in the world. Completely self-con- 

tained and built into a small hide attaché case, 
.you can take it with you from room to room— 
in your car anywhere, and enjoy the programme 
from England, France, Germany or Holiand at the 
touch of a switch. . Perfect reproduction in full 
pure volume is obtained from the Rees-Mace loud 
speaker incorporated in the set, and razor-edge 
selectivity is assured always! 
Nothing ‘has been sacrificed to achieve such 
compactness—the set is a four-valve screened grid 
receiver with standard valves and batteries. 
Write, phone or call for a demonstration 

- of this amazing little set. 


Price 19 Guineas 
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Write for 
é 9 ° Catalogue 
Gnome’ Portable Wireless  ¢j'sr 
Rees-Mace 
REES-MACE. MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD. Models. 


(Phone: Mayfair 3738) 


39a Welbeck Street, London, W. 1. 


Scottish Showrooms: 142 Queen St., Glasgow. Paris: Rees-Radio, 46 Rue Pierre Charron. The Hague: Rees-Radio, Nieuwe Uitleg 8. New York: Wanamaker’s 
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His Majesty the King 


AR-LOC 


The 


ALL-BRITISH 
TYPEWRITER 


BRITISH 
_ Brains, Capital 
Materials & Labour 
































‘Come and see it demonstrated 
at STAND G93, BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES FAIR, OLYMPIA 


Telegrams: Barlock, Notting- 
ham. Telephones: Nottingham 
75141/2; (Stand) Riverside 
5458. Codes used: A1 Western 
Union; ABC (Sth ed.); Mar- 
coni Int. (Vol, 1). 


BAR-LOCK 
(1925) CO., 


NOTTINGHAM, ENG. 





























WwW. E. HURCOMB’S _ 


4 e<s first Auction Room thrill of 1930 took place-at my rooms 
on Friday, the 7th instant, when a Chelsea group of a - 


" shepherd, shepherdess, sheep, and’ dogs (signed-R.) broke all 


previous records and . 

realised £3,250. It 
was collected by one.” 
of my representatives 
when touring in Lin- 
colnshire. The vendor 
expressed a hope that 
it would realise 
enough'to buy a 
Morris Cowley car. 

The lady from 
whom the Chelsea. 
group was collected 
writes (February 38, 
1930): “Dear Mr, 
Hurcomb,—You have 
- indeed done magni- 
ficently for me over 
the sale of the ‘ Music 
Lesson.” JI am very 
delighted, and I do 
thank you with all 
my heart. I could 
hardly belicve my eyes 
when I read your 
wire,” ete. 

Buy the Daily Tele- 
graph or Morning 
Post any Saturday, 
and read more about 
my activities. ; 

Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance, 1 Dover Street), know that 
they always get a square deal. { 

Auction sale every Friday of pearls, diamonds, old_ silver, 
Sheffield plate. Fortnightly sales antiqne furniture, pictures, 
china, and books. No buying-in charges. Stamps purchased for 
cash to any amount. Parcels safe registered post. 

For 21s. two of my representatives—one with a knowledge of 
plate and jewels, and the other pictures, porcelain, old furniture, 
objects of art, &c—will call and impart all the information they 
can, and, if desired, bring the jewels and silver away in the car. 


TRUE STORIES. 






Chelsea Group, Shepherd and Shepherdess, 
sold for £3,250. Has anyone the fellow- 
bicce? If so, it will fetch a very big figure. 




















How manty books do 
you buy in a year® 
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Book purchases mount up, Matnnegeez ee oe el 
even if you only buy one or . Gis ttl 
two occasionally. Instead of A= eee alli 


piling these books on shelves, or [= Seo 
cramming them into an already | . i ie 
over-full bookcase, why not buy Sa Ss 





one or two Globe-Wernicke * - males 
“Elastic” Units? Later, when #} 

these are full, you can add one Hawes 
or more Units to match. 7 SS = Ny 
Globe-Wernicke is (22 original STS — 


and best’ sectional bookcase. REY 


British made and “ Always com- 
plete but never finished.” STANDARD STYLE. 
With top, threc book units, 


Write for mony of the NEW Cata- and the new curved leg base. 
logue 20B. It shows some new Siciiad Bek (Mee 
developments in bookcases with £5-16-0 §7-10-6 
Gramophone Record and Magazine Bishaieed Peomeiis 
Units. if desired, F 


The GSlobe-Wernicke Co. sia 


LONDON: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria Street, S.W. 1; 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. Manchester: 13 Victoria Street. 





COMPOUND BONUSES 
AGAIN INCREASED 





Preliminary investigations indicate that the 

results of the Valuation now in progress 

should justify a further increase in the rates 
of Compound Bonuses. 


The anticipated annual rates per 
£100 assured range from:— i 
£2-1-0 to £2-5-0 
according to class, ou recent Policies, to 
£4-12-0 to £6-0-0 
on Policies of long duration. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Watter Runcrman, 











FUNDS EXCEED £18,000,000. 
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BISCUITS 


SO CRISP, SO THIN, SO GOOD 
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CAR RS of Carlisle 






ROBIN HOOD 
“ROYAL” BOILERS 


are suitable for fixing in scullery 

or kitchen, and will give warmth 

in every room when used in 

conjunction with ‘ ROYAL” 
Radiators. 


Through all Heating Engineers. Write for Booklet 






















The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 
+ Beeston, Notts. f~ 
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» LET IT CHARM AWAY YOUR 
COLD 


¢ Put a drop of “Vapex” on your 
handkerchief. Breathe the germ- 
killing vapour ..... Notice how it 
£, becomes stronger and stronger as 
-. you inhale. It acts like a charm, 
clearing the head, liberating the 
passages of nose and throat, destroy- 
ing the infection which is the real 
cause of the cold. Breathe ever- 
increasing relief with each breath 
you take. 
xe 


NEGLECTED COLDS ARE 
DANGEROUS 
Never neglect a cold. It is always 
dangerous. Colds are caused by 
infections of the nose and throat, 
which may spread rapidly and grip 
the whole system. A single germ, 
neglected, may become many 
million by this time to-morrow. 
Deal with your cold immediately 
the first symptoms appear—before 
the infcction becomes dangerous. 
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HOW “*VAPEX** ACTS 
Use “ Vapex” at once. It penetrates 
all the complicated passages beyond 
the reach of any liquid medicine. 
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LZ It kilis the germs and acts like a 
4%, gentle stimulant to the whole res- 
B piratory system. You can literally 
7. feel it charming away your cold by 
the swiftest, most effective method 


ever known. 
Of Chemists, 2/- and 3/- per bottle 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD., BARDSLEY VALE 
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3, Lower Regent Sireet, London, S.W.1 
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LUXURY CRUISES 


by the world’s most delightful 
cruising liner 


ARANDORA STAR’ 


MARCH 14. 27 DAYS. 6,786 MILES 

to Spain, Corsica, Italy, Malta, 42gcan 

Sea, Haifa (for Jerusalem), Egypt and 
Algeria. 

APRIL 12. 24 DAYS. 6,408 MILES 
To Spain, Tunis, Constantinople, Greece, 
Italy and 4gean Sea, 

MAY 31. 17 DAYS. 4,148 MILES 
To Tangier, Morocco, Canary Islands, 
Madeira and Spain. 

Early reservations, including for Nerway and 
Northern Capitals in summer, secure the choice 
of accommodation, 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


LIVERPOOL: 10, Water Street, and Principal Tourist Agents. 

















* Italian shipping is about as good as any and more 
charming than any. . . . No food could be more 
agreeably presented and no service could be betier 
or more urbane or delightful.” 

ARNOLD BENNETT in “ Mediicrrancan Scenes.” 


A DELIGHTFUL 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


of Unusual Character 


NOT a crowded ship. NO rapid sightseeing en masse, 
but leisurely and inexpensive shore excursions by 
private cars with compeient English-speaking guides. 
CARE-FREE FROM START TO FINISH. SUNNY 
AND WARM. 

VISITS TO ATHENS, DARDANELLES, CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE, RHODES, CYPRUS, TARSUS, ANTIOCH, 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, SICILY, NAPLES; 

TOUR of 24 days, £65-10-0 Ist class, £45-10-0 2nd 
class; from and back to London, including cabin, all 
mneals on board (including afternoon tea), baths. 

NO EXTRAS. 


Very spacious and well-equipped cabins and excellent 
Angio-Continental cuisine and service in both Ist and 
2nd class. Large, finely appointed, and very steady 
steamers of the popular SITMAR LINE, Deck 
Games, Dancing, English Library (free), Doctor, etc. 
MANY BRITISH TRAVELLERS. Departure every 
For full details and bookings, apply to: 


ITALIAN 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


16a, Waterloo Place, Regent Street, S.W. 1. 


Official Agency of the Italian State Railways and of 
the Sitmar Line. 
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News of the Week 


The New Party 
ele co-operation of Lord Beaverbrook and Lord 
Rothermere in forming a new political party has 
caused considerable excitement. It is natural that it 
should, even though the menace to existing parties may 
be much less serious than the organizers of the new party 
believe. There has been no political event comparable 
with this in modern politics except perhaps the formation 
of the National Party after the War. The creators of 
that party had not an obedient Press at their disposal 
and their publicity was, therefore, much less startling. 








The party soon faded away. ‘The fact that Lord 
Beaverbrook. and Lord Rothermere between them 


can cover the country with appeals through their various 
organs will not, however, intimidate opponents of the 
new fiscal gospel who remember how the popular news- 
papers enthusiastically but unavailingly supported 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform campaign. 


Those who judged the situation between 1903 and 1906 
by the support which Mr. Chamberlain had from the 
London Press—as many people did judge it—supposed 
that he was “ sweeping the country.” The formation of 
opinion which was going on quietly outside London was 
ignored. The General Election of 1906 was a fearful 
disillusionment for the Tariff Reformers. They had 
mistaken noisiness for strength, the wideness of the 
circulation of the popular newspapers for influence. No 
doubt the United Empire Party derives a certain adven- 
titious advantage from the present national distress. 
People who are suffering from bad trade are driven by 
impulse rather than by reason to wish for a change. 
A second advantage for the party is its enticing name. 
A third is its assurance that it stands for Free Trade. 
So, of course, it does within the Empire—but a freer 
trade which is to be obtained only by clapping on duties 
against the imports into this country from the rest of the 
world. Even if the Empire could become self-supporting 
—and we by no means deny that it could—there would 
be a long period during which the prices of necessaries 
in this country would be higher than now. This brings 
us to the other side of the account. It has been proved 
at every attempt to tax foreign food that British wage- 
earners will not stand it. Mr. Baldwin, though he is as 
strong a Protectionist as ever, has frankly abandoned the 
hope of convincing his countrymen in the near future that 
food taxes are desirable and therefore he prudently 


rules them out. 
* K * * 


If Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere had been 
content to do what Mr. Amery, for example, is doing— 
to persuade the nation to go the whole hog in Protection 
—Mr. Baldwin would have been grateful to them. They 
might have been his fuglemen, but instead of that, they 
have broken away from the Protectionist marchers and 
have decided to harry the flanks of Mr. Baldwin’s Party. 
In the Daily Mail of Wednesday, Lord Rothermere 
magnificently announced: “ Under the banner of the 
United Empire Party I now enrol the Daély Mail with 
all the influence and resources at its command.” He 
added that the Daily Mail will provide the organization, 
candidates and money to fight fifty selected constituencies. 
We hope that as a leader of the new Party Lord Rother- 
mere will see the propriety of following the recent example 
of Lord Beaverbrook and arguing his case in the House 
of Lords. Frankly, we cannot approve of politicians who 
try to set up a Party directed by newspapers, for such a 
movement sanctions the worst theory of government 
that can be conceived—government by newspaper. 

~~ s * * 
The Naval Conference 

At the end of last week, the French and Japanese 
Naval memoranda were published. It must be said at 
once that the French demands are very formidable, 
and, if pressed, would ruin the plans upon which Great 
Britain and the United States have virtually agreed. 
M. Tardieu has frequently expressed his sincere desire 
to help the Conference, but it is clear now that, though 
French sincerity need not be questioned, the proffered 
help is entirely dependent upon the satisfaction of French 
ideas of “security.” Englishmen think that they 


“ce 
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have committed themselves to French wishes deeply 
enough already ;. if France chose to attack Germany 
capriciously they would find themselves at war very much 
against their will. France would like now to have the 
equivalent of the Locarno Treaties in the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic. It is inconceivable that this country 
would consent further to jeopardize its fortunes except 
in loyalty to the Covenant. 
* * * * 

France says, in effect, that if she cannot get her security 
guaranteed by a network of treaties she must insist upon 
her right to a programme of naval building, which—on 
the assumption that the international ratios are to be 
observed—would foree upwards the tonnage of all other 
nations.. No doubt Great Britain would be glad to enter 
into arrangements in the Mediterranean and the Atlantic 
which would provide for consultation before any attempt 
was made to upset the situation. More than that, in 
our opinion, she could not do. It is very doubtful 
whether the United States would do even so much, as 
she would feel that she was being drawn too dangerously 
into the grinding machinery of European diplomacy. 

* * * * 

The French memorandum shows that the tonnage of 
the French Navy to-day is 681,808, which is 457,000 tons 
less than before the War. She asks that her total tonnage 
by 1936 should be 724,479. She points out that she has 
not availed herself of the permission given at Washington 
to build a tonnage of 70,000 in capital ships. She says 
that she must now make use of the whole or part of the 
permission owing to the appearance of “a new type of 
battleship.” This is a plain reference to the German 
“pocket battleship”? ‘ Ersatz Preussen.? Apparently 
the guarantee which France already has from both Great 
Britain and Italy against an unprovoked German 
attack makes no difference. As regards submarines, 
France claims a tonnage of 126,000 by 1948. She has 
thus exceeded the demand which she put forward at the 
Washington Conference. 

* * * * 

Why are these submarines needed ?. France, contrary 
to the opinion of the British Admiralty, believes that 
submarines are very eflicient craft for coastal defence. 
But that is not her whole reason. Everybody knows that 
she always has in mind the necessity of guarding the sea- 
routes from her North African Colonies. In another 
war she would have to draw largely upon her African 
troops. But would submarines really safeguard the 
routes? It is very doubtful. Against bombing acro- 
planes they would be powerless. The Conference has 
thus been brought to a halt. France thinks in terms 
different from those common to Great Britain and the 
United States; she breathes a different atmosphere ; 
she has other motives, other purposes. Of course, there 
will be plenty of opportunities yet for discussion and 
agreement, but if the worst comes to the worst Great 
Britain and the United States, we believe, will not 
accept the futile solution of attaining “ agreement ”’ only 
by increased building. We cannot see why, if the pocket 
battleships are a bogy to France, Germany should not 
be called into consultation. The Japanese memorandum 
contained no surprises. The papers of Thursday pub- 
lished the Italian memorandum, which says that Italy is 
ready to reduce her Navy to any standard, however low, 
provided that it is not lower than that of any other Con- 
tinental European Power. She also suggests the abolition 


of battleships. 
* * » 


Peace by Conference 
We publish on our League of Nations_page this week 
an article illustrating the problem of the’ organization 





of peace as reflected in the prism of the Continental 
mind. It is our view—and the course of the Naval Con. 
ference affords striking confirmation—that so long as 
statecraft is concentrated on stiffening the “ sanctions ” 
element of the League Covenant, strategical and technical 
considerations are bound to prevail. These will make 
progress towards disarmament virtually impossible, 
or possible only within the limits imposed by 
financial resources. The Prime Minister and Mr, 
Hoover have indicated the better way, and it was 
supposed by those of us who had thought about. the 
matter that the Kellogg Pact provided the opportunity 
to make a fresh start with the present Conference. That 
the League represents primarily an effort to seek peace— 
and ensue it—by conference, has been needlessly obscured 
by the glosses of the jurists, and we welcome letters in 
the Times from Mr. Charles Manning (the new Professor 
of International Relations at London University) and 
Mr. Philip Kerr, insisting that public opinion through 
the Press must express itself more clearly on the true 
purpose of the League. 
* * * * 

The point. is of special interest since General Smuts 
found himself mainly occupied during his visit to America 
in dispelling the common misconception of the League 
as an alliance of nations to make war on some aggressor 
State in the name of the Covenant (Article 16). He 
was able to show that of the two conflicting conceptions 
in the League of Nations Commission at the Peace 
Conference, the Anglo-American view on the whole 
prevailed. It is now the task of Anglo-American states- 
manship to go forward in that knowledge and to strengthen 
the League, not as an organ of war, but as an instrument 
of international co-operation. The Committee appointed 
through the -initiative of the British delegation to the 
Assembly will begin its tasks next week of so amending 
the Covenant as to bring it into harmony with the Pact 


of Paris. 
* * * * 


European Tariffs 

The Conference at Geneva to discuss concerted economic 
action, at which the European Governments are repre- 
sented by their chief ‘‘ economic” Ministers isthe logical 
outcome of the resolutions of the World Economic 
Conference (1927). That gathering of the wisest business 
heads of all countries has had very little effect in develop- 
ing the freer trade that was recommended. It is a real 
step forward that the Governments should have now 
become conscious that theirs is the fault and theirs the 
responsibility. On Tuesday, Mr. Graham was able to 
clear up the “ widespread misunderstanding ” which had 
so far attended most of the talk about a “ tariff truce.” 
Not stabilization of existing tariffs for a period, he said, 
was intended, but stabilization of conditions, making 
it possible for the Governments to conduct negotiations 
with a view to reducing tariffs without the constant 
shifting of the ground on which they stood. He proposed 
that a Commission should be appointed to undertake such 
negotiations on the basis of an agreed “ truce” from 
October 1st next for two years. Herr Schmidt, speaking 
for Germany, emphasized once again the folly of economic 
nationalism, which was already checking the European 
prosperity that can come only from the recognition of 
economic interdependence. He also frankly warned the 
Conference of the pressure being exercised by. interested 
parties in Germany and in other countries for increased 
Customs duties. Now or never is the opportunity for 
preventing a series of senseless tariff wars which can 
only result in making Europe still more the pawn of 
America, and we are grateful to the British Government 
for their perception of the need of the hour. 
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The French Crisis 

On Monday, the French Chamber staged its customary 
“Conference” crisis. M. Tardieu’s Government was 
defeated by five votes on a vote of confidence, asked for 
by the F inance Minister, M. Chéron, who, following 
M. Poincaré’s policy, is building up a very strong financial 
position, yet refuses to remit taxation. M. Chéron 
had resolved to devote considerable sums to the amortiza- 
tion of the national debt, and was also adamant on the 
question of maintaining large Treasury cash balances 
with the chief banks. The real trouble, of course, lies 
deeper. Whatever may be the view of the country, 
deputies, without distinction of party, have been chafing 
at the unwarranted exercise of firmness which was the 
way of the latest Prime Minister. The solution of the 
present difficulty is not easy, as no party leader can 


count on a stable majority. 
* * * * 


Imperial Economics 

The Federation of British Industries has issued a 
Report, to be presented to the Preparatory Committee 
for the next Imperial Conference, which makes several 
timely suggestions. It recommends that an Imperial 
Economic Conference should meet as soon as possible to 
ascertain how far the United Kingdom and the Dominions 
could co-ordinate their economic policy, and that this 
body should report to the Imperial Conference. The 
Rationalization of industry, it is urged, should be under- 
taken on an Imperial basis. There should be a closer 
technical liaison between industries in the Empire. An 
Imperial Information Service should be _ established. 
There should be an Empire College, and co-ordinated 
development of air transport. The most important 
suggestion is, however, that a permanent Imperial 
Economic Secretariat should be established to advise 
the Imperial Economic Conference. The example of the 
League of Nations Secretariat is quoted. It is encourag- 
ing to see it suggested that the discussion of ‘‘ Empire 
I'ree Trade ” at the Imperial Conference should be post- 


poned in favour of “‘ more practical proposals.” 
* * * * 


Taxation and Prosperity 

The Federation of British Industries also issued on 
Monday a Report, expressing grave concern at the 
increasing taxation upon productive enterprise. It gives 
figures showing a steadily diminishing net yield from 
Income Tax since 1925-6, when the present rate of four 
shillings in the pound was fixed, and a table showing 
the percentage of the total net income that is derived 
direct from mining, manufacturing, and productive indus- 
tries, as compared with the net production from other 
sources. The Federation, of course, gets in yet another 
knock against the “ restrictive monetary policy” of 
Great Britain, to which it attributes mainly the appre- 
ciation of the pound sterling, with the consequent strain 
on the National Debt. ‘The Report discovers no evidence 
that trade during the last twelve months was better 
than in 1928. It warns the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of the cumulative effect of too heavy taxation, and invites 


him to reduce the estimates. 
x * x * 


The Prime Minister and the I.L.P. 

The Prime Minister has resigned from the Independent 
Labour Party. The I.L.P., which was aptly described 
by a German commentator, Herr Egon Wertheimer, 
as “‘ rocketing aimlessly in space,” has, in our opinion, 
outlived its usefulness, except as a propagandist organ- 
ization. But it is not content to be merely that. In 
1926 it put forward its policy of “Socialism in Our 
Time,” although in 1924, when Labour was in power, 
the Party. as a whole and, above all, its wisest heads, 


Mr. Snowden and Mr. MacDonald himself, had been won 
over to the more realistic doctrines of the “ inevita- 
bility of gradualness.”” We congratulate the Prime 
Minister on his courage, both because of the personal 
wrench that it means, and because of his appropriate 
and timely vindication of the Labour Party’s Parlia- 
mentary self-respect. More than ever are we convinced 
of the frailty of the Socialist myth, of which we wrote 
when the new Government “faced up” to its responsi- 
bilities last June. 
* * * * 

The Local Authorities (Enabling) Bill 

This Bill, which received its second reading on Friday, 
February 14th, has been attacked in many quarters as 
presenting us with Socialism by the back door since 
it permits an extension of the scope of municipal trading. 
We fail to see the force of this criticism. It is obvious, 
and the Government admit, that further safeguards will 
be required to protect the ratepayers from loss, but, 
granted that this is achieved in the Committee Stage, 
there is little to be feared. The remedy lies still, where 
it has lain hitherto, in the hands of the electors. In 
fact, the Bill does little more than simplify the procedure 
which is required before a municipality can enter upon 
enterprises regarded by all parties as legitimate. The 
present procedure is both cumbersome and expensive, 
and retards the legitimate business of Parliament. 

* * * * 
The British Industries Fair 

The British Industries Fair opened last Monday in 
London, at Olympia, and in Birmingham, at Castle 
Bromwich. The Department of Overseas Trade is 
making unprecendented efforts to smooth the road of the 
foreign buyer. Interpreters are provided free, and 
officials are in attendance to assist buyers in finding what 
they want. The variety and quality of the goods dis- 
played make the Fair something to be proud of. We may 
as well repeat here, however, that a Fair held in this 
country can only catch buyers who are anxious to buy 
from Great Britain. To attract the other ninety-nine 
it is necessary to carry abroad as far as possible all the 
facilities given by the Fair, and the only way to do this is 
by participation in foreign Fairs. We wish the B.LF. 
every success, but we hope that the Department of 
Overseas Trade will not regard this as the limit of its 
efforts for displaying British goods. 

* * * * 
The Charing Cross Bridge 

In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, the Charing 
Cross Bridge Bill was carried by the large majority of 
230 votes to 62. The opponents of the Bill argued that 
this London County Council scheme made inadequate 
provision for the growing traffic ; that it would establish 
ugliness where there might be beauty—on this point 
a large volume of opinion by architects and artists was 
quoted; and that the development of South London 
would be hindered. The Minister of Transport said that 
alternative schemes would block the Embankment and 
river traflic. The traflic experts were all in favour of the 
Bill. The proposed tunnels would not be miasmic holes, 
but gloriously lighted highways. Why did not the 
opponents of the Bill produce an alternative scheme ? 
They had not done so because they could not agree. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent. on 
February ‘6th, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 101}; on Wednesday week, 101}; ayear ago, 
101%; Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 873; 
on Wednesday week, 88 ; a year ago, 89. Conversion Loan 
(3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 76; on Wednesday week, 
764; a year ago, 78}. 
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The Religious Persecution in Russia 


igo! difficulties unhappily stand in the way of 
fulfilling the desire—almost universal in this 
country—to help Christians and Jews in Russia. It would 
be an immense satisfaction if there were any simple 
and clear way of doing what we wish, but it is only 
too certain that any rudimentary method of “ inter- 
vention’ would suffer the fate which has always 
attended it in history. There is nothing more detestable 
than intolerance against honest opinion, particularly 
when that opinion is linked with the spiritual yearnings 
of mankind. We should be happy indeed if we could 
say that the problem of religious oppression in Russia 
was so uncomplicated that there was nothing to do but 
to go straight ahead, to protest to the Soviet Govern- 
ment with all the might of a united country, and, if 
that failed to produce any impression, to apply forthwith 
some appropriate form of pressure. 


When we write, unfortunately the chief facts are not 
beyond dispute. It cannot be doubted that there is 
what may be generally described as a religious persecu- 
tion in Russia, but that is nothing new. The highly 
mechanistic and materialistic Soviet organization has 
always been the declared enemy of religion. The 
Bolshevists think of the Orthodox Church under the old 
régime as a class institution committed to the perpetua- 
tion of Capitalism. From the beginning they took the 
view that the uneducated peasants could not be won 
over to Communism till the Church was crippled, if not 
abolished. They wanted to substitute culture for 
godliness; and the only hope they had of bringing 
about this transformation was to deprive the youth of 
Russia of religion in their education. They were right 
in saying that a large part of religion as practised by 
illiterate Russians was mere superstition, and they laid 
it down, not without logic, that culture and superstition 
could not co-exist. 

It must be remembered, too, that Russian Communism 
is itself a kind of religion. It is a political passion which 
requires the submission of every private interest. It is 
true that Russia would be very much better off if the 
incentive provided by private interest were not cut off, 
but the Soviet rulers are concerned, perhaps without 
knowing it, less for the general welfare than for the pro- 
motion of a dogma. This dogma has nothing to do 
with democracy. The rulers are an autocratic oligarchy ; 
they are almost, one might say, priests; and those who 
are ruled by them must obey for the salvation of their 
political souls as rigidly as obedience was given to 
Ignatius Loyola by the devoutest of his followers. It 
hardly needs to be pointed out that the Bolshevist 
leaders, thinking and working in this frame of mind, 
look upon all requests for tolerance as merely attacks 
on their dogma. Communism is a religion of conquest 
like Mohammedanism. That is one of the first difficulties. 
It is almost quite unprofitable to reason with a Bolshevist, 
because the facts are on his side when he says that you 
cannot patch former systems on to the Communist 
system, which is exclusive and destructive of all other 
theories of government. 

Another great difficulty is that protests against Bolshe- 
vist arrogance and cruelty can hardly in practice be kept 
innocent of some political motive. The vast majority of 
people in Great Britain are genuinely filled with horror 
at the plight of the Russian Christians, and in expressing 
their feelings they have no thought whatever of serving 
any political purpose; but directly a movement for 
helping the Russian Christians is on foot it inevitably 


draws in as helpers—perhaps as the most clamorous of 
helpers—a certain number who really want to break off 
diplomatic relations with Moscow without further parley, 
if not to encourage anti-Bolshevist propaganda in all 
civilized countries. When people are shocked by a 
brutal treatment of men’s dearest beliefs it is terribly 
easy to make mistakes in sifting the evidence on which 
the charge of persecution rests, and when such mistakes 
are made the Bolshevists naturally seize upon them as 
proof positive that there is a plot to attack their country, 
or at all events to hem it in and prevent it from getting 
its fair share of trade. It is said that some atrocities 
which have recently been mentioned as instances of 
present persecution really happened several years ago. Al- 
though this fact does not in any way excuse the atrocities, 
it does make them bad evidence of the more intensive 


‘ persecution which is now alleged. 


Mr. Henderson has announced that he is waiting for 
a full report from the British Ambassador, and we hope 
that he will be able to publish it when it comes. Mean- 
while it is enough for us to know that the “ anti-God” 
method of the Soviet has caused the closing of many 
churches, the destruction of others and the transformation 
of a great many of the village churches into cinemas, 
It may, however, be worth while to give an example of 
the difficulty of verifying many of the statements which 
have been published. 

The Morning Post—which, by the way, deserves great 
credit for trying to keep its campaign against the persecu- 
tion free from political animus—published on February 4th 
a statement by Bishop Nikolai, head of the Russian 
Orthodox Church in London, that atrocities had been 
committed on many ecclesiastics, among whom was a 
certain Father Andronicus, Archbishop of Perm. The 
Paris correspondent of the Manchester Guardian sought 
information on this subject from Monsignor Evlogi, the 
Metropolitan of the Russian Churches in Western 
Europe. Monsignor Evlogi said that he did not recognize 
any of the names mentioned except that of Andronicus, 
who was murdered by factory workers in 1918, 

It would be useless to insist further upon such diffi- 
culties. We only want to point out the risk of increasing 
the danger to those in Russia, whose danger is already 
lamentably great, if arguments are used which give the 
Sovict rulers a handle against prospective victims in their 
own country or against the good faith of people in 
this country who are, we know, expressing a genuine 
indignation. Let us say here that we may safely dis- 
regard, as having any exculpatory value, the declaration 
of the Metropolitan Sergius and other Russian clerical 
dignitaries who have denounced “ the attempt ” of the 
Pope and the English Archbishops “to interfere in 
Russia.” This declaration has all the internal signs of 
having been written under duress. It is well known 
that the Metropolitan Sergius was released from prison 
and allowed nominally to conduct the Orthodox Church 
only on dictated terms. He is not a free agent. 

The locus classicus of a British attempt at active inter- 
vention to help oppressed persons was in 1795, when a 
British Fleet at Quiberon supported the landing of 
returned French émigrés who desired to continue the 
fight for the monarchy and for their religion, In vain 
they had represented to their countrymen in France 
that the British were coming as their friends and helpers. 
Nothing could commend to the hearts of most Frenchmen 
the descent of British ships upon the French coast, and 
the result was a terrible tragedy for the émigrés, The 
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experiment of helping the White Russian Army in the 
years immediately following the Russian Revolution was 
another instance of futility. 

It is impossible at present to see very far ahead. 
The wisest way is to proceed step by step. We should 
like to see the present Government definitely using the 
re-established relations with the Soviet Government as 
conferring the right to protest. We remember that 
when the Anglo-Russian Convertion of 1907 was 
negotiated, one of the chief arguments in its favour was 
that it gave us a standing for exercising a moderating 
influence on Russia in her treatment of Persia. Many 
Liberals complained that Sir Edward Grey, in making the 
agreement at all, was doing a wickedly cynical thing— 
that he was in effect consenting to the partition of 
Persia. Sir Edward’s argument was, we think, sound. 


He said that Russia would gradually absorb the whole 
of Persia if she were left to do as she liked, but that 
Great Britain, by establishing her own spheres of influence 
in Persia, acquired the only possible means of checking 
the Russian tendency. This argument has justified 
itself. Neither Great Britain nor Persia has reason to 
regret Sir Edward Grey’s policy. 

So it might be again. Our restored relations with 
Russia at least give us an opportunity. The first thing 
necessary is to tell the Soviet rulers officially how intense 
the feeling is here against oppression, and to warn them 
how many impediments they are putting in the way of 
what they profess to desire. Perhaps their dogma will 
admit of no compromising whatever, but we have yet 
to find that out. The judgment of the civilized world 
hangs upon their future action. 


The New Party 


ORD BEAVERBROOK has lost patience with all 
the old political Parties, which he thinks are 
quite insensible to fresh ideas. He has accordingly 
formed a new Party, which takes over the “ Empire 
Crusade””’ as a going concern, and invites those who 
would have become Crusaders to enrol themselves under 
the new banner of “ The United Empire Party.” He is 
a man of exceptional ability and remarkable energy. 
When these qualities are behind a Party it is certain to 
expand and make itself felt. But though it would be 
prudent, even if it were not just, to make this admission, 
we cannot believe that Lord Beaverbrook’s Party will 
go nearly so far as he thinks. A political Party in a 
country so continuous and coherent in its history as 
Great Britain cannot exist to advocate a single idea. 
Lord Beaverbrook’s idea of a United Free Trade Empire 
with tariffs against the rest of the world will bring him into 
contact at a thousand points with long established systems, 
beliefs, prejudices. His Party will have to make terms 
with the past as well as with the present and the future. 
Of all this he says nothing in his manifesto. 

Presumably the new Party will run Parliamentary 
candidates. Perhaps there is some clue to what it will 
stand for in the friendly advocacy which was published 
in the Daily Mail of Tuesday. The Daily Mail calls 
Lord Beaverbrook a “business statesman.” That is 
significant and ominous. Everybody is familiar with the 
case for “‘ business”? men who can manage politics in 
a “businesslike” way. Hitherto the experiment has 
generally disclosed the fact that the business man did 
not understand that politics deal with principles as well 
as with successful balance sheets. We prefer to believe, 
however, that the Daily Mail, by using this phrase, has 
provoked wrong thoughts about Lord Beaverbrook. 
We are entirely opposed to his scheme, but we know that 
he is in earnest, that he can grapple with principles, and 
that the motives of his attempt to knit the Empire more 
closely together by a fiscal contrivance are what he 
represents them to be. 

A fortnight ago Lord Beaverbrook accused us of mis- 
representing his sudden new emphasis upon the necessity 
of bringing the Colonies as well as the Dominions into 
his scheme. We said that he had changed his plan. He 
replied that the Dominions still remained in the forefront 
of his policy, and that he had not in any way postponed 
their inclusion in the United Empire to that of the 
Colonies. We remain of the opinion that as the Colonies 
are not allowed to have any final opinion of their own, 
and as the. Dominions generally have a very strong opinion 
of their own against Lord Beaverbrook’s policy, the order 
of events would necessarily be as we suggested, though 


we gladly accept Lord Beaverbrook’s assurance that he 
did not recommend that order, and does not think that 
it would come about. He is evidently more of an optimist 
than we should expect any “ business statesman ”’ to be. 
He says that in his policy alone there is a chance of “ an 
immediate and effective remedy for our present industrial 
disorders.” The truth is that any immediate result is 
impossible. 

To begin with, Lord Beaverbrook would have either 
to persuade the Unionist Party to his way of thinking, 
or to cripple it so far as to make it negligible. The Daily 
Mail has suggested that one of the points in the policy 
of the new Party will be “ ruthless war on national and 
municipal extravagance.” Lord Beaverbrook, we believe, 
has said nothing about that, but the Daily Mail’s words 
remind us once more that Lord Beaverbrook, to make 
headway, will have to convince the country on many 
subjects besides Imperial fiscal unity. He himself says 
reproachfully that the “ dominating influence ” in every 
existing Party is the “ love of compromise.” Well, that 
love is only a very realistic recognition of the fact that 
where the people themselves are the rulers you cannot 
get all you want at short notice. Nobody who holds his 
convictions strongly can possibly love compromise for 
its own sake; the wise man accepts it as a friend who 
will see him through part of a long journey. Every 
statesman knows this, though it may be hidden from a 
** business statesman.” 

There is, indeed, a long pilgrimage of persuasion before 
Lord Beaverbrook. He is starting out to recommend a 
scheme which was considered and afterwards abandoned 
by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. Mr. Chamberlain perceived 
that a Zollverein was impracticable because the Dominions 
would not give up protecting their mfant manufacturing 
industries. That was why he had to fall back upon his 
Preferential Tariffs. Lord Beaverbrook is assuming that 
in due course the Dominions will do what Mr. Chamberlain 
quickly came to believe they would not do. Surely Lord 
Beaverbrook ought to have begun by getting the 
Dominions on his side. He has preferred to begin, not 
by founding new groups in the Dominions, but by found- 
ing a new Party in Great Britain. Even if he had a tran- 
scendent success here, and converted the greater part of 
Great Britain, the Dominions would probably still be 
unaffected. 

No kind of compulsion, or even compulsive suggestion, 
can be applied to the Dominions. As for the Crown 
Colonies, and India under her present Constitution, there 
is no doubt a possibility of compulsion. But what would 
their feelings be towards Great Britain if any kind of 
pressure were applied to them? They, too, have their 
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sheltered industries; the shelter which they wish 
to preserve is against cheap British manufactures, just 
as much as against cheap foreign goods. And they 
have to raise a certain and regular revenue. 

Whether Lord Beaverbrook intends it or not, the 
success which his Party may attain will be at the expense 
of the Unionist Party rather than at the expense of Labour 
or the Liberals. Mr. Chamberlain was defeated by the 
ery of “ dear food” alone, as he proposed to allow raw 
materials—indefinable though they were—to come in 
free. Lord Beaverbrook will have against him not only 


>. 
am 


the cry of the towns against the proposal to tax foreign 
food (which at present amounts to rather more than 
sixty per cent. of our imports), but an added cry against 
dearer raw materials. We are sure that very few 
Unionists will like his precipitate plan better than 
Mr. Baldwin’s cautious explorations. Yet we do not 
doubt that Lord Beaverbrook is a man to make the very 
most of his scheme, and the expectation that there 
will be four Parties in the next Parliament stimulates 
interesting speculations about the immediate outlook 
for British politics. 


The Week in Parliament 


Er would be more appropriate to entitle this article “* The 

Week outside Parliament.’ The absence of Mr.Graham 
at Geneva has brought about a suspension of hostilities on 
the Coal Mines Bill, and the House has had time to deal 
with three important, but non-controversial, measures— 
the Mental Treatment Bill, the Railway Rating Bill, and 
the Road Traffic Bill. In moving the Second Reading 
of the last-named, Mr. Herbert Morrison, the Minister of 
Transport, added to a growing parliamentary reputation. 
Colonel Ashley and Lord Winterton accorded general 
support to the Bill on behalf of the Conservative Party. 
And Dr. Salter’s indignant protests against the removal 
of the speed limit were effectively answered by Mr. West 
Russell, a Liberal. 

So far as coal is concerned, the negotiations between 
the Liberal Party and the Government on the subject of 
production quotas ended in a complete deadlock before 
Mr. Graham departed on his mission to try to persuade 
the nations of Europe to stop raising the tariff walls which 
surround them. 

The sudden appearance of the ‘‘ United Empire Party ” 
has caused a political sensation of considerable magnitude. 
For some weeks past the activities of Lord Beaverbrook 
have been giving anxiety to the Conservative Party 
managers. The “‘ Empire Crusade ”’ never fully realized 
the wild hopes entertained by its creator, or justified the 
extravagant claims put forward on its behalf. But it 
made considerable headway. And on Tuesday the 
thunderbolt was launched from Stornoway House. The 
immediate effect has been to rally the Conservatives to 
Mr. Baldwin, and greatly to weaken the position of Lord 
Beaverbrook, who, in the réle of candid friend, was at 
once a formidable ally, and a constant menace to existing 
Tory leadership, and who has now become an open foe 
without any semblance of political power. Even the 


access of Lord Rothermere to the new party caused little 
dismay in Unionist circles in the House of Commons. 
It had been anticipated. And the attitude taken up by 
all the Conservative Members of Parliament, I was able 
to see on Tuesday, was one of mingled amusement, 
jubilation, and relief. It is true to say that, for all 
practical purposes, the Parliamentary Party is once more 
solid behind Mr. Baldwin, in opposition to the new move- 
ment. That is the present mood. It is heroic, and in 
certain respects satisfactory. But I doubt if it is alto- 
gether justified. Lord Beaverbrook is not a fool. Before 
taking this step he must have weighed the consequences, 
and he must have known he could count on no Parliamen- 
tary support. Clearly he has come to the conclusion 
that his objectives, whatever they may be, can be attained 
more speedily with the assistance of Lord Rothermere 
from outside polities, than with the assistance of a section 
of the Unionist party from within. And in this case the 
issue broadens and deepens far beyond the confines of 
mere fiscal controversy. The new movement becomes, 
in effect, a bid for political power on the part of the popu- 
lar Press. It may well be that we are about to witness a 
terrific encounter between the political gods and the 
press Titans. It will be rather like a battle between a 
cruiser squadron and a smoke-sereen, for each side will 
be using entirely different weapons. 

Phe present jubilation of the Conservatives is certainly 
unjustified, because they are bound to lose most in the 
contest. And both the combatant forces underestimate 
each other’s strength. But I believe that the gods will 
win, despite the fact that they are somewhat discredited 
in the eyes of the public, a fact of which the Titans will 
make full use. One need only feel sorry for the unfortun- 
ate British public, over whose prostrate body the campaign 
of words versus ink is to he waged. WATCHMAN, 


Prosperity Without Protection—Rationalize Markets 


FN times of real trouble, a policy of mere negation, 

of do-nothing-in-particular, will never be accepted 
by an active and courageous people. And that fact 
throws an especial responsibility upon those of us who 
reject as a cure for the present industrial sickness, with 
its tragic unemployment symptoms, Protectionism in 
all its varying forms—Protection tout court, Safeguarding, 
Empire Free Trade, Empire Demi- or Demi-Semi-Free 
Trade; and who reject equally such cure-alls as the Single 
Tax, abolition of the gold standard, to say nothing of 
Socialist or Communist devices. For when a sickness is 
desperate and the patient, if he goes on as he is going, will 
die in any case, the man with any suggestion, however 
doubtful or dangerous, is more likely to be listened to 
than the man with none, or one that is neither very 
hopeful, nor to be readily understeod or grasped by those 
who suffer, 


In what direction, then, must we look for the remedy 
if we reject the above list? The commonest reply just 
now would be “ rationalization”? and improved credit 
facilities. But the first effect of rationalization is to 
make things worse—actually throw men out of work 
and make business more depressed. That fact may, in 
practice, prove a fatal obstacle to a real and thorough- 
going application of the remedy. And until rationaliza- 
tion has been undertaken, credit facilities ought not to 
be given. 

The problem then comes down to this: Is there any 
means by which this first effect of rationalization may 
be obviated ? First, let us be clear as to what we mean 
by rationalization. We use the term here as meaning, 


broadly, the more scientific organization of industry 
and business by the introduction of better machinery, 
more up-to-date methods, such enlargement or amalgama- 
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tion of units as will enable plant and capital to be used 
most productively, and waste of all kinds eliminated. 
This means the full use of labour-saving machinery and 
sometimes the closing down of uneconomic concerns. 
It does not mean that every amalgamation is necessarily 
an advance (there is a definite limit to size, and each 
case must be judged on its merits), nor that amalgamation 
is necessarily rationalization ; but rationalization often 
necessitates amalgamation. 

But the closing down of inefficient businesses, the 
putting in of newer types of labour-saving machinery, 
amalgamations which eliminate duplicated services in 
distribution—all this means actually standing men off, 
sometimes in large numbers. Nor is that all. The 
standing-off, the increase of unemployment, means 
temporarily a drop in consumption just at the moment 
when the powers of production are increasing. When 
the displaced men have found new jobs, and when the 
cheapened production has enlarged the demand for the 
product, general prosperity will be greater than originally. 
But meanwhile, while the necessary adjustments are 
being made, we get that time-lag (and in the case of the 
displaced men often a “ place-lag ”’) with which economists 
are so familiar, and which spells a period of business 
depression and increased unemployment. 

Yet all parties to the discussion, including Mr. Thomas 
and the Government, are agreed that rationalization is 
indispensable and the only ultimate cure. To retain 
bad tools and bad methods, deliberately to render the 
carth less productive because by so doing it takes more 
labour to get a given result (i.e., employs more men), 
is to give up the ghost. 

In this dilemma improved credit facilities do not 
help, since the credit should be a means of rationaliza- 
tion. To go on giving credit to concerns which need 
thorough overhauling without any assurance that the 
overhauling will take place would be to waste the 
nation’s capital resources, by diverting them from more 
productive fields. The notion that in response to some 
mot @ordre the banks will ladle out credit from an inex- 
haustible cistern, and thus pull out of the morass 
industries that need reorganizing and modernizing so 
that inefficiency may be perpetuated is, of course, com- 
pletely unsound. Where rationalization is needed, it 
must be a condition of credit, or precede it. 

The fundamental dilemma thus remains: the carry- 
ing through of any method of reform, the first effect 
of which is to throw some of the best of our workers 
on to the streets, will encounter (in a sense rightly) 
a resistance from the workers so strong as to make 
the remedy often inapplicable. What, if any, is the 
way out ? 

We believe it to lie in a much greater emphasis of effort 
than has been thrown so far upon the rationalization of 
the marketing end of industry as distinct from the 
production end; in taking every care to see that the 
rationalization of marketing precedes, or at least so 
keeps pace with accelerated production that the increase 
is rapidly taken up, and the time-lag referred to shortened 
thereby. 

To appreciate at all fully what might be accomplished 
to that end by the development of marketing rationaliza- 
tion, we should realize, first, what has been done already 
by that method, and then some of the possibilities of its 
further development. 

It is, of course, one of the of prominent characteristics 
of large modern industrial concerns to differentiate clearly 
between the producing and the marketing function: a 
motor car concern, or the makers of some industrial 
product, will hand over its sales to a distinct and separate 


organization, not merely trusting to an unco-ordinated 
group of competing wholesalers (a method which in the 
cotton industry has resulted in two thousand such agencies, 
where in the more modern Japanese industry there is 
one). It is equally a characteristic of modern industry to 
replace the older helter-skelter, go-as-you-please, unregu- 
lated competition by agreements between producers 
for the purpose of cutting out uneconomic competition, 
rationing the market and making some attempt con- 
sciously to adjust production to consumption. Some- 
times the method is abused and merely results in mono- 
poly. But organized regulation of markets is an indis- 
pensable element in rationalization, offering the only 
means by which an enormously accelerated production 
an be prevented from creating economic devastation. 
Furthermore, this side of rationalization also furnishes 
the only really effective means of dealing with the 
problem of ever-increasing hostile tariffs, as Mr. Baldwin 
very plainly hinted (in a passage to which far too little 
attention has been given) in his recent speech to the 
Conservative Party. 

Though some in that Party seem bent on curing tariffs 
by more tariffs, by an elaborate rearrangement of barriers 
which, while taking decades if not generations to bring 
about, would in the end increase the evils of economic 
nationalism, Mr. Baldwin showed that there are develop- 
ments of rationalization which meet the difficulty more 
scientifically, and in greater consonance with the tendencies 
of modern industrial organization. He showed how, 
under the influence of international market regulation, 
tariffs are in fact if not in form being nullified. Take the 
Iron and Steel Cartel. The effect of that combination 
has been, in the face of political hostilities of the deepest 
kind, to enable the steel industries of France, Germany, 
Sweden, Belgium and Luxembourg, largely to wipe out 
the frontiers so far as their industry is concerned. When 
arrangements can be made as to the price at which coke 
on one side of the frontier and iron ore on the other shall 
be sold; which group of industries should supply which 
markets; and with what particular commodities, it is 
obvious that the tariff has become either nugatory or 
superfluous. This method of dealing with tariffs gives 
results which no tariff war could give. Secure in that 
kind of agreement, the producer in each country knows 
where he is in the matter of (a) the market to be supplied, 
(b) the price of raw materials, and (c) competition. He 
can make provision accordingly, adjusting his develop- 
ment to the agreed market, having achieved a degree of 
stability alike in price and market which the mere impo- 
sition of a tariff on his own side could never have given. 

It is plainly this fact which Mr. Baldwin had in mind 
when, at the Coliseum, he pointed out : 


** Amalgamations, cartels, working arrangements, are made 
every year between keen competitors in the same country and 
even in different countries . . . Competing industrialists find it 
convenient to get together in order to get more pooling arrangements 
to provide a market. In inter-Imperial arrangements I look for 
that but for much more. As a first step, I want to see conferences 
between representatives of selected industries such as steel, cotton 
and wool in the United Kingdom and representatives of thos- 
interests in one or more of the Dominions . . . to cover, if possible, 
the lines and types of production which Dominion industry may 
fairly manufacture exclusively for its own market and agreement 
as to the lines and types which British manufacturers should sell 
in that market ... It might be possible further to provide 
selling arrangements in the export markets. British steel makers 
have now agreed that export from this country should be managed 
by a joint committee. Why should not a national agreement be 
expanded into an Imperial agreement ?” 


And why not into an international one indeed? That 
is the implication which we must extract from Mr. 
Baldwin’s suggestion, and which he, as Conservative 
Party leader, was unwilling to labour. 

But if this rationalization of markets is to reach the 
international or even the imperial degree—and until it 
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reaches the international degree it can hardly be of much 
help to Great Britain—British industry must show that 
it can organize itself in this respect on a national scale. 

To such marketing schemes, indeed, all the major 
industries are being driven inexorably, irresistibly. It is 
the one decisive point at which laissez-faire and the 
higgling of the market as a means of making an adequate 
and scientific adjustment of production to consumption 
has broken down. This applies to agriculture as well as 
to industry. The Federal: Farm Board, the Canadian 
Wheat Pool, the collective marketing organized by the 
Australian and the New Zealand Governments for several 
agricultural staples, the recently formed Cotton Corpora- 
tion, the arrangements referred to by Mr. Baldwin in the 
case of steel exports, all point in the same direction. 

The Balfour Committee in its Report notes that 
“combined selling organizations are still uncommon in 
Great Britain.” Great Britain did not join the Inter- 
national Steel Cartel. It was formed at a time when the 
Coal Strike in Britain had produced an abnormal situation. 
But apart from that transient cause, there is a further 
one indicated by M. Mayrisch, the President of the 
International Steel Cartel. Speaking in Berlin on 
November 26th, he said: ‘“ Participation by the British 
industry would have been very difficult, as the British 
works were not organized into any sort of union, and the 
unanimity necessary for its formation was wanting.” And 
several British economists and industrialists spoke to the 
same effect at about that time. 

Historical reasons explain, of course, the greater 
individualism of the British industrialist, the hesitation of 
old-established firms that have run for generations on 
their own to enter the type of amalgamation or agreement 
which is now indispensable to rationalization. The 
history of the efforts to unify the coal industry and to 
shed some of the laming disadvantages of small units, 
duplicated services, uneconomic competition, illustrate 
the difficulty. Yet already, before even the latest efforts 
at unifications in the coal trade have been brought to 
fruition, Lord Abereonway tells us that 

“It has already put us in a position to confer officially with 
Poland, a dangerous competitor to-day. When fully established, 
it will enable us to divide the neutral markets of the world between 
them—South America, the Baltic, the Mediterranean and the 
Kast ,,., and prevent the suicidal competition which up to 
now has been going on and which benefits only foreign consumers.” 

But we should mits the significance and _ possibilities 
of these marketing combinations if we looked upon them 
merely as price-fixing, quota-arranging, market-rationing 
organizations, whether in the national or the international 
field, Their most significant purpose in relation to the 
problem of trade depression and unemployment, and 
the shortening of the time-lag just referred to, will be the 
creation of new markets in the true sense of the term. By 
new markets is not meant necessarily foreign markets, 
but an “ organization of consumption ” in such a way as 
to make full and fruitful use of the added productive- 
ness which rationalization will give us. Just what is 
meant by that must be left to another article. 


OMEGA. 
(To be continued.) 
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In Defence of the Faith 
XIV.—The Christian Conduct of Industry 


[Mr. R. Seebohm Rowntree, who contributes the following article, 
is the Chairman of Rowntree & Co., Ltd., and is well known for his 
social and political work. He is the author of several books on 
‘* Industrial Peace.’’] 


wm is modern industry ? Cynics may call it a mere 
battle-field. But they fail to realize that the 
ultimate basis of all our industrial life is not conflict but 
co-operation. But for an infinite amount of faithful 
co-operation, not only between man and man, but 
between country and country too, we could not be sure of so 
much as a loaf of bread for breakfast, and such luxuries 
as tea and sugar would be utterly out of the question, 
To say—and I have heard it said—that trade and com- 
merce are built up by competition is very much like saying 
that a city is built up by earthquake shocks. An earth-. 
quake shock may, indeed, warn men to build better ; 
and, similarly, competition may sharpen the wits of in- 
dustry and make it more efficient. But in itself, com- 
petition is merely negative, if not destructive. It is, at 
best, a vacuum-cleaner, which ean free the room from 
dust, but not furnish it—while co-operation is the life-blood 
of industry, as industry is the life-blood of the race. 

Industry is a great co-operative enterprise, dedicated 
to the service of humanity, in which each man must con- 
sider not only his personal interests, but the welfare of 
all. And the more inclusive, the more far-reaching is 
industrial co-operation, the more it tends to follow 
distinctively Christian lines, since the only boundaries 
to mutual service which Jesus Christ laid down were the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. —- 

This conception of industry leads us to formulate 
certain industrial aims which should never be forgotten. 
I suggest that— 





1. Industry should create goods or provide services of 
such a kind and in such measure as_ may be beneficial 
to humanity. 

2. In the process of wealth production, industry should 
pay the greatest possible regard to the general 
-welfare of humanity and pursue no policy detri- 
mental to it. 

8. Industry should distribute the wealth produced in 
the manner that will best serve the highest ends of 
humanity. 

It may be argued that this statement of industry’s aims 
is purely idealistic, and cannot be taken into account by 
practical business men, If this were true, our present 
industrial system would stand completely condemned, 
but I think that it is leavened, even now, by more 
idealism than we realize. 

To-day, however, industry has much to learn from 
politics. Our legislation is judged by all public-spirited 
citizens from the standpoint of the community as a whole, 
Moreover, the spirit of narrow nationalism is gradually 
giving way to the international spirit, and a practical 
belief in the brotherhood of man has become a real 
political factor. But our industrial thinking lags behind, 
and it is really high time to make up what I may call our 
ethical leeway. No nation can rise to real and abiding 
greatness unless all its foundations are true. 

Now, since it is obvious that the employer, the industrial 
captain, should take the lead in any progressive move- 
ment, what is required of him by the conception of 
industry set out above ? 

I will pass over as self-evident the first proposition, 
namely, that the goods he is producing or the services 
he is rendering should contribute to human well-being, 
and not to human degradation, for I want to consider 
more especially his relation to the workers he employs, 
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They and their families constitute four-fifths of the com- 
munity: and the average standard of living among them 
js still undesirably low. It should be one of the employer’s 
first aims to raise that standard, and no pressure from 
Trade Unions should be needed in this respect. Next, 
he himself should strike the real key-note of the business 
—co-operation. He must do his utmost to create a sense 
of comradeship that dispels, on the one hand, patronage, 
and on the other, servility, suspicion and rancour, for only 
when we have banished these enemies within the gate 
can industry come to her own. But the employer who is 
in earnest will soon find that before mutual good will can 
be completely established, certain conditions must be 
altered. I have already referred to his responsibility as 
regards raising the workers’ standard of life. That is 
fundamental. Until they feel that he is in earnest in this, 
no true co-operation between them and himself is possible. 
Next, the dark shadow of unemployment and economic 
insecurity must be lifted from their lives. It is true that 
no individual employer can completely and_ finally 
exorcise that spectre, but he can, and must, spare no effort 
within his proper sphere. It is not enough to refrain from 
using the fear of unemployment as a kind of thumbscrew 
in order to extort from the workers prompt and entire 
submission to arbitrary demands. We must so order 
industry that the thought of unemployment loses its 
terror for the willing and capable worker. 

But the conception of human service as the true end 
of industry will have other reactions. The employer who 
holds it will do his utmost to raise the status of the worker. 
When, even unconsciously, a man adopts an ideal that 
is essentially Christian he can no longer treat human 
beings as tools. Rather, he will regard them as intelli- 
gent fellow-workers, and give them real insight into the 
aims of the business and the difficulties against which he 
has to contend, and a real share in determining at least 
their own working conditions. If he desires the co- 
operation of the workers, he must treat them as co- 
operators. 

If I have so far spoken only of the duties of employers, 
it is because the initiative must come from them, but once 
that is taken, an equal responsibility for placing communal 
service before selfish interests rests on workers, capitalists 
and employers alike. 

I have only space to touch very briefly on other aspects 
of industry. Referring to my third postulate, I believe 
that society as a whole is definitely moving, albeit slowly, 
in the direction of a distribution of wealth in which 
legitimate human needs shall take precedence of mere 
economic strength. But there remains a_ peculiarly 
difficult problem. What is the duty of the would-be 
Christian business man towards his competitors? Is he 
to develop his business as widely and rapidly as he can, 
knowing that by so doing he may crush out less efficient 
men, or men commanding less capital? When I state 
my answer that, speaking generally, his first duty to the 
community and to the workers who are dependent on him 
for a livelihood is to spare no effort to raise the efficiency 
of his business, I speak with certain reservations. First, 
he must “* fight fair.” He must use no weapon which he 
would legitimately resent if it were used against himself, 
and he must show to his competitors all the consideration 
which he himself could honourably desire from them, if he 
were weak and they were strong. Personally, I believe 
that competition in one form or another will always be 
necessary to mankind, but I believe that, as time goes on, 
certain basic human rights will be placed beyond its 
purview. Meanwhile, the business man must never be 
content with merely doing his best for those more immedi- 
ately connected with him, and making his own business 
more and more efficient. 


He must realize that the whole © 


industrial body is one, and he must strive towards a con- 
dition of things in which no human being who is honest, 
industrious and capable, whether he be employer or 
worker, shall be denied the opportunity to carn a proper 
livelihood from industry. 

Finally, those who wish to apply Christian ethics to 
industry must not falter because in some directions the 
right path is hard to find. There are already wide areas 
in which the path of progress is clear and unmistakable, 
and if we followed it we should see from its vantage- 
ground the next stage of the journey. Systems are but 
the means which we adopt to carry out our aims; and 
Christ came to consecrate the aims of men. 


[This is the concluding article of this second series. Previous 
articles have been ‘‘ The Modern Outlook in Theology,” by the 
Bishop of Gloucester; ‘‘ The Modern Attitude to the Bible,” by 
Canon Vernon Storr, of Westminster; ‘‘ Providence and Free 
Will,” by Rev. F. H. Brabant; ‘ Christianity and the Beyond,” 
by Dr. Edwyn Bevan ; ‘ The Wondrous Fellowship,” by Mr. Algar 
Thorold; ‘The Mystery of Suffering,” by Rev. Dr. ‘Maltby ; 
** Faith and Works,” by Dr. Rudolf Otto, translated by Professor 
John W. Harvey; “ Personal Immortality,” by Dr. Albert Peel ; 
“‘ The Interior Life,” by the Bishop of Southampton ; “ The Nature 
of Prayer,”’ by Dr. A. H. McNeile; ‘‘ Why go to Church?” by 
Dr. H. L. Goudge; ‘‘ What Mysticism Is,” by Abbot Butler; and 
“Silent Worship,” by Professor Rufus Jones.] 


The Problem of Crime in America 


[The writer of this article is the author of Capital Punishment 
in the Twentieth Century, and has recently returned from the 
United States, whero he has been investigating crime conditions. | 
\ HEN an atrocious murder is committed in the 

United States the purveyors of our news supply 
us with all the revolting details, and we are spared no 
incident of the more spectacular criminal trials there. When 
American crime statistics are published, or a report is 
issued by one of the various Commissions of Inquiry into 
crime conditions in the United States, such pronounce- 
ments are almost invariably made the basis for state- 
ments of the greatest gravity in our daily Press. “* Murder 
Mania in America” is the heading of a recent column 
in a prominent London newspaper, and “ Murder as 
an Industry” is the title given to another. “ Twelve 
thousand murders,” another London paper tells us, 
“are perpetrated in the United States every year ” ; 
while a well-known provincial daily says that “ there is 
scarcely a city in the whole of the United States where 
one may go out after dark and be absolutely sure that 
he will return home without molestation of some kind.” 

Now, cither these statements are true—in which case 
we should try to understand the reason—or they are 
untrue—in which case they should be denied. We all 
welcome those events of the last few months which have 
strengthened the bonds of friendship between England 
and America. If these reports are not true, a serious 
responsibility rests upon anyone in England who so 
gravely misrepresents the social life of the American 
people. If they are true, we must surely try to discover 
the causes of this serious problem with which Americans 
are confronted; for friendship will never thrive upon 
ignorance. 

Much of the misapprehension in England about the 
crime situation in America is due to a misunderstanding 
of the terms which are used. The journalist who said 
that America had 12,000 murders a year confused 
“murder” with “homicide.” In England, murder 
means “ wilfully and with malice aforethought taking 
the life of a person in being and in the King’s Peace.” 
The culpable taking of life “ without malice afore- 
thought,” as in a motor accident or an unpremeditated 
quarrel is called “manslaughter,” and is tabulated 
separately. In America there is an unfortunate lack of 
uniformity in recording criminal statistics in the various 
States of the Union, but the most commonly accepted 
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method is to group together all deaths by violence, 
including what we call “* murder,’? what we call ‘“* man- 
slaughter,” and even “ justifiable homicide,”—e.g., the 
taking of human life in self-defence—under one all-inelu- 
sive heading of “ homicide.” . It was in fact 12,000 
* homicides ”? which America was reported to have had, 
a very different thing from 12,000 murders, especially 
when it is realized that the ratio of “‘ manslaughters ” to 
“murders ” is bound to be greater in America than in 
England, owing to the greater number of motor-cars 
there and the consequent higher death-rate from street 
accidents. Moreover, any comparison between the two 
countries is complicated by the fact that English crimes 
are recorded by the number ‘“ known to the police,” 
whereas in America figures are usually based upon the 
verdicts of coroners’ juries, and according to many 
American authorities, the cause of death is frequently ill- 
defined. 

Nevertheless, when every allowance has been made 
for the differences described, it remains true that far 
more violent crime exists in America than in England. 
This is due to a variety of causes. The task of any 
Englishman who attempts to interpret the situation 
accurately is an extremely difficult one, and the present 
writer does not pretend that he understands all the 
issues involved. But a study of the voluminous litera- 
ture on the subject, and some recent personal investiga- 
tions in Chicago, New York and other centres, make it 
possible to see the broad outlines of the situation. 

It is important to realize the existence of certain 
factors in American social life of which England knows 
nothing, and which aggravate the crime situation. 
America is a new country, and, other things being equal, 
a new country will always tend to have more crime than 
an older people who have been moulded together for 
centuries into a homogeneous whole. Law, after all, is 
only crystallized public opinion, and respect for law 
cannot be artificially established, but comes only 
through the widespread realization of social responsi- 
bility ; and this is of slow growth. The United States, 
with its many mixed races, living together in great 
industrial areas, and with its large coloured population, 
is probably one of the most heterogeneous combinations 
in the world. 

A large percentage of population in the United States 
is foreign born, and a larger percentage still is native born 
of foreign parents. Modern science is recognizing that 
maladjustment is one of the primary causes of crime, 
and it is significant in this connexion that much of the 
juvenile delinquency in America is committed by 
American-born children of foreign parents. The recent 
Illinois Crime Survey revealed that no less than 64 per 
cent of the boys, and 57 per cent. of the girls brought 
before the Chicago Juvenile Courts had foreign-born 
fathers. Similar figures for the total population of 
juvenile court age are not available for comparative 
purposes, but the percentage would net be as high as 
this. The colour problem in the United States also 
affects the crime situation. This is illustrated by the 
fact that in Chicago, where only 5 per cent. of the popula- 
tion is coloured, over 25 per cent. of the victims of 
homicide are coloured; this may arise from racial 
animosity, from inequality of opportunity, or other 
causes. 

So far as these problems at least are concerned we 
are to be congratulated then, not upon our virtue, but 
upon our good fortune. Many American authorities are 
confident that the present crime situation in the United 
States is in some measure a temporary phase, and that 
conditions will improve with the consolidation of American 
social life, 


Other. aspects: of the American crime situation are ip 
a different category, and some comparison with English 
conditions may be of value. Contrary to popular belief, 
the lawbreakcr is not pampered in the United States, 
but is treated with greater severity than in England. A 
burglar may be sent to prison for five years-in America 
where he would get six months in England. In certain 
States, the recently enacted “ Baumes” law compels 
judges to inflict life sentences on all persons convicted a 
fourth time of any felony. Such severity, coupled with 
serious overcrowding in most prisons accounts for the 
recent series of prison outbreaks. About 110 persons 
are executed annually in the United States, compared 
with 14 in England, which is three times as many 
in proportion to population. It is true that in propor- 
tion to homicidal crimes committed there are fewer 
executions in America; but that is not a question of 
severity but of efficiency, since fewer murderers are 
apprehended and convicted in proportion to offences. 

This brings us to a factor of vital significance in con- 
nexion with the whole problem. Most penologists agree 
that in so far as deterrence is a factor in crime prevention, 
its effectiveness lies more in certainty than in severity of 
punishment. In America, when the lawbreaker is 
caught he is treated with greater severity than in England, 
but he isn’t nearly so often caught ! 

No punishment will stop pathological crime, which is 
committed either under the domination of violent passion 
when the culprit is incapable of considering consequences, 
or by abnormal people who may consider the possible 
results of their actions, but have a distorted conception 
of their ability to escape detection. Most murders in 
England belong to one of these types and are patho- 
logical crimes, committed without a normal consideration 
of consequences. That is why they are committed in 
defiance of punishment. On the other hand, punishment, 
in so far as it is certain to follow the offence, will check 
crimes premeditated in a normal way. Less than 10 
per cent. of the murders known to the police in England 
are for gain—that is, for mercenary motives; and these 
include the poison cases, most of which are pathological. 
But murder for robbery is extremely rare in England 
simply because anyone who considers the matter ina 
normal way realizes that in this country the risk of 
detection and punishment is so great as to make the 
offence not worth while. ‘The relative uncertainty of 
conviction which obtains in many parts of the United 
States is undoubtedly one of the main reasons why 
murders for robbery are more frequent than in England. 
American authorities admit that our police foree and 
courts have achieved a higher standard of effectiveness. 
The greater severity of punishment which obtains in 
America also hinders rather than helps, for severity 
always breeds uncertainty. Witnesses are less likely to 
volunteer evidence, and juries less likely to return 
verdicts of guilty when punishments are out of harmony 
with the public conscience. This fact has been proved 
in the history of the treatment of crime in England, and 
it is being proved in American experience too. 

One or two further factors must be mentioned. One 
is the question of firearms. Over 60 per cent. of the 
culpable homicides in Chicago are committed with firearms 
compared with about 10 per cent. of English homicides 
eaused by this means. The greater facility with which 
firearms are obtainable undoubtedly aggravates the 
American crime situation, and drastie restrictions on 
their sale would help the situation. Conflicts between 


the authorities and bootleggers for violation of the Pro- 
hibition Acts are also responsible for some of the increase 
in violent crime in certain of the border cities such as 
Chicago and Detroit. 
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Enough has been said to show the problem of crime in 
America, as elsewhere, to be complex and having no one 
solution. Increased effectiveness in the police force in 
many areas, and a perfecting of the administration of 
justice, will do far more to establish law and order than 
the mere severity of punishment which now obtains. 
And deeper still, of course, an increased attention to the 
right care of juvenile offenders and of those suffering 
from mental disease, an increasing use of psychiatry and 
psychology in the treatment of delinquency and the 
removal of those fundamental causes of crime which often 
have their genesis in tainted heredity and in bad social 
conditions, will do much to climinate those crimes which 
no merely punitive treatment can ever hope to prevent. 
In the harnessing of science to the treatment of crime, 
and in the application of modern enlightened methods to 
her admittedly more difficult problem, the United States 
is inmany ways in advance of England, and there is much 
to learn from there. KE. Roy Cavrrr. 


Goodbye to What? 


N R. ROBERT GRAVES has said his good-bye to all 

that, and so have others who found their early 
maturity in the War years. But what does this gesture 
of farewell signify ? What will they do now that they 
have revealed their war experience to an interested world? 
For nearly a decade the writers of the War generation 
seemed to have banished from their consciousness the 
memories of the 1914 to 1918 period. They thought of 
other things; Mr. Graves himself was engaged in poetry 
and the psychological interpretation of literature—and 
the public was wretchedly unreceptive. Similarly, Mr. 
Edmund Blunden occupied the same period in delicate 
studies of the English countryside and in professorial 
duties in Tokyo. So with others; Mr. Tomlinson took 
to splendid wandering and Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, after 
brief incursions into poetry and politics, to silence. The 
War appeared only fitfully in their creative work. It 
seemed sometimes as if they had succeeded in burying 
the memory of those years. But some experiences de- 
mand expression ; to use Ibsen’s unpleasant but powerful 
comparison, they are like phlegm in the throat. So the 
writers of that generation peered into the twilight of 
their consciousness and relieved themselves by creative 
expression of the grim, hidden things that they could not 
forget. 

But what now? Can they return to the occupations 
of the last ten years, to the literature of self-consolation 
that they made in the first, difficult post-War years? I 


‘know well enough that no one has the right to demand any 


specific type of production from an imaginative writer. 
Even if you do demand it, you are not likely to get it. 
And yet the quality of the mood which will replace war 
reminiscence in these writers has a general importance, 
particularly for the younger post-War generation. With 
few exceptions the writers of the War generation have 
been governed by a sense of disillusionment which has 
penetrated into every cranny of their minds. They have 
distrusted institutions and social movements. The glib 
phrases on reconstruction were so freely used in the early 
days of peace that a sense of hollow mockery still clings 
around them. So deeply has this disillusionment entered 
into these writers that they refuse to relate themselves 
in any way to the problems of this age or the contemporary 
struggle of beliefs. The War has produced in them a 
state of mind not unlike that which arose in England for 
very different reasons at the close of the nineteenth 
century. Then, the writers of the ’nineties, wearied by 
the endlessness of controversy, initiated that “ ironical 





’ 


silence ’ in which they could enunciate their philosophy 
of withdrawal from life. Out of strenuous con, 
ditions the War has created a similar disillusionment, 
bred of a deeper distrust. It is as if these writers of the 
War generation had inherited the calm, frustrated sanity 
of Swift, and seen the pathetic helplessness of humanity’s 
efforts to adjust itself to the world in which it lives. 

Very different was the effect of the Boer War on the 
writers of the first decade of this century. That was not 
a layman’s war; the professional writer was not called 
upon to share in it, and so he was able to feel its spiritual 
effects in an atmosphere of spiritual security. The Boer 
War, more than any modern military conflict, had the 
capacity of arousing a spirit of constructive criticism in 
the minds of a generation. It developed in England, 
and not in literary England alone, a sense of salutary 
self-examination and readjustment. In The Island 
Pharisees, though the volume has little promise of his later 
strength, Mr. Galsworthy began an analysis of contem- 
porary life which has continued for a quarter of a century. 
Mr. H. G. Wells recalled his imagination from its lunar 
preoccupations to the study of mankind in the making. 
It is true that he was unable to control his versatility 
entirely to this purpose, but a glance at his production 
from Anticipations in 1901 to The Research Magnificent 
in 1915, shows that the life of his time in its contact with 
the whole of life has been increasingly his governing con- 
cern. The Boer War, however serious in its time, seems 
as forgotten to-day as a shape in a dream. Its influence 
was stimulating to men who had seen nothing of its 
reality. The searing experience of a very different 
struggle has driven another generation, not to criticism, 
but to a silence that seems to an outside spectator to be a 
mixture of sullenness and despair. 

I admit that this situation may be inevitable. But its 
effects on the younger post-War generation should not 
pass unrecorded. All that will remain to them from the 
literature of these years will be a vivid portrayal of an 
experience that they did not share. Gradually our war 
literature, despite its pungent realism, will possess itself 
of an element of romance arising from strangeness and 
unattainability. The one intellectual idea that will 
reside within that literature will be a protest against 
war, and the mechanical persistence of that protest will 
render it as ineffectual as some outworn and oft-repeated 
catechism. Mr. Edmund Blunden, in a recent essay on 
war literature, has given due recognition to this difficulty. 
‘* Now the danger,” Mr. Blunden writes, “ is, perhaps, 
that the horror and crime of war are being transformed 
into a glib axiom, a generalization which may not work 
at the hearts of the new generation. ... I mean, there 
is a fashion of ‘ yes—yes—absolutely’ rather than a 
hard-won conviction in the air.” Mr. Blunden suggests 
further that the more deeply realized elements in war 
literature may yield “a strong argument for the future 
expression of heroism and self-sacrifice in better fields.” 

Can the writers of the War generation give the post- 
War generation any guidance in those “better fields”; 
for one hesitates to believe that this can be gained from 
the record of war experiences alone, however deeply they 
may have been imagined ? Or will the generation of war 
writers still refuse to identify themselves with the urgent 
problems of their time ? Will the historian of the future, 
some young man who is now struggling with the require- 
ments of matriculation, be forced to write in 1950 some 
such summary of our age as the following: “ By 1930, 
the imaginative record of the War was complete, but 
nothing followed except more war records by imitative 
writers. It was a time of promise but the promise was 
not fulfilled. They knew that their age needed reform ; 
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its political labels were outworn and its moral and spiritual 
values needed complete overhauling. Its sense of inter- 
nationalism was weak and dim. They rejected endeavour 
in all these directions. They were a bruised generation- 
In part it was their respect for truth and their distrust 
of the shabbiness that might lie behind idealism. They 
were so afraid of sentimentality that they dreaded to be 
associated with anything that might be called a ‘ good 
cause.’ Believing the new world to be unattainable they 
sank back distrustfully into the old. They added 
nothing and it has been left for us. . . .” 

It will be left for somebody, and we are approaching 
the period when it must be decided for whom it is to be 
left. B. Iror Evans. 


Primroses and Violets 


TY\HE silence of winter still reigns in the woodlands, 

but Spring will soon throw her green veil over 
the naked boughs, clear beams of sunlight fall on the 
branches and the yellowhammer’s joyous notes fill the 
air. Beneath the hazel bushes the first primroses shine 
forth in their ethereal loveliness. What is the colour 
of the primrose? These radiant stars are pale, yet the 
woodlands are lit with their beauty. There is an exceed- 
ing softness and delicacy about the flowers, enhanced by 
the down of their stalks and the faint green of the under 
surfaces of their leaves. 

About them is the mystery and purity of the far ex- 
panses of the gardens of space. In the pure light of their 
petals they seem to reflect the luminous majesty of the 
flowers in the starry meadows of the Pleiades. 

How curiously arresting is the pale yet vivid green eye 
of the primrose with its circle of orange. Violets’ eyes 
are full of dreams, aconites’ of demure laughter, wood 
anemones’ of fairy secrets, but in the delicate, sensitive 
eye of the primrose there is something of almost human 
appeal. It is sweet and grave and child-like, thoughtful 
without a trace of sadness. Beyond all this is the elusive 
other-world expression which always baffles us. We may 
look at them but their eyes never meet ours. The first 
ambassadors of spring in the woodlands bring with them 
a nameless quality from worlds infinitely remote and 
beyond our ken. Their secret is held in their faint ethereal 
perfume, so delicate that one never tires of it, so fresh 
that no other scent can be compared to its unearthly 
purity. Primroses shine with a sudden gladness lacking 
in flowers far more brilliant in hue. But their light does 
not seem to be of this earth, and memories of them haunt 
us even when the merry bluebells carpet the greenwood. 

March violets preserve in their scent the memory of 
Orpheus, for, one day, being weary, he sank to sleep on 
a mossy bank, and where his enchanted lute fell there 
blossomed the first violet. The magic music of his lute 
still haunts the scent of violets. Deep toned melodies 
from faeric linger in 

“the sweet sound 
That breathes upon a bank of violets 
Stealing and giving odour.” 

The violet is regal in its humility, and what a splendour 
of purple radiates from the petals of this shy flower. 
It glows with the fragrance and warmth of its beauty. 
** And the more vertuous the flower thereof is the more it 
bendeth the head thereof downward. The lyttlenesse 
thereof in substance is nobly rewarded in greatnesse of 
savour and vertue.” 

And to violets the old herbalists ascribed the gift of 
sleep. “For them that may not sleep for sickness, seethe 
the violets in water and at even let him soke well hys 
feete in the water to the ancles ; when he goeth to bed 
bind of this herbe to his temp!es and he shall slepe well 
by the grace of God.” 


a ary 


The violet is the symbol of humility. Over thirteen 
centuries ago the bishop-poet: Fortunatus sent to Queen 


Radegonde of saintly fame violets and other scented 


flowers, and with his gift he wrote “He who offers violets 
must in love be held to offer roses. Of all the fragrant 
herbs I send none can compare in nobleness with the 
purple violet. They shine in royal purple: perfume and 
beauty unite in their petals. May you show forth in your 
life what they represent.” 

In mediaeval paradises the redeemed wander in 
meadows blossoming with the violets of humility and the 
lilies of purity. Above all, the violet symbolizes the 
humility of the Son of God Who came to this earth as a 
little Child. In like manner the jasmine flowers tell us 
of the starry Heavens He left, and roses of the Divine 
Love which sent Him to this earth. 

ELEANOouR StncLaIrn Ronnpe, 


Capital Punishment 
Essay Competition 


Tut Select Committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to consider the question of Capital Punish- 
ment has been meeting weekly since the end of 
January. In view of the public interest created 
by this enquiry, the Spectator has decided to offer three 
prizes of ten guineas, five guineas, and three guineas 
respectively for the best three. Essays submitted on 
The Problem of the Death Penalty in England To-day, 
Entries should be sent to 
Tue Competition Eprror, 

The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 2, 
and .marked “ Capital Punishment” in the top left 
hand corner. 

The Editor is glad to announce that Sir John Withers, 
M.P., and Mr. Laurence Housman have kindly consented 
to act with him as judges. 

It is desired that the Essays submitted should be in 
the nature of a critical study of the subject, and they 
will be judged according to merit irrespective of whether 
their writers approve or disapprove of Capital Punish- 
ment. Essays, which should in no case exceed 2,000 
words, should be on one side of the paper only, and 
if possible be typed. Essays should be submitted not 
later than March 31st, 1980, and the Editor reserves 
publication rights of all Essays submitted. 


The Cinema 


At the Embassy Theatre in New York only news-reels are 
shown, and I am told that the theatre is crowded from early 
morning until midnight. The standard price of admission 
is 1s.; the programme is short and continuous so that one can 
fill any odd half-hour of the day pleasurably and profitably. 

The popularity of this news-reel cinema is far from sur- 
prising, for many of us prefer to see aclualité films rather than 
films of escape, indeed I have frequently heard the remark 
that at least the news-reel film section would be interesting 
in an otherwise doubtful programme. And these news-reel 
programmes consist not only of current events in America— 
they are kept so up to date that events happening in the 
morning are frequently shown at the theatre in the late 
afternoon—but of news-reel films from all over the world. 
Even in London to-day the Fox Movietone News and the 
Gaumont Graphic give varied programmes. For instance, 
last week the Fox Movietone News presented Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin in his library pleading a political cause. This 
kind of posed sound news-reel can easily be overdone, for we 
do not expect or particularly desire to hear these arranged 
interviews with politicians. There was no news (in the 
Fleet Street sense) in what Mr. Baldwin said on_ this 
subject, and there seems to be a danger of this precious 
section of the programme becoming a vehicle of publicity 
and not merely a record of current events. The second item 
was a charming little dance of two marionettes, a beetle and 
a grasshopper—again not “news.” From this fantastic 
world our vision was swept to the ‘ Berengaria’ in dry dock 
at Southampton—an eminently suitable subject. We were 


next shown a two-year-old child which could not swim, divi 
from a height of about ten feet on Miami Beach, Fla., anc 
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then some American “ braves” from Chicago drilling in the 
snow and plunging into icebound water. At New York we 
Jearnt that a girl receives half a million volt electric 
treatment for her hair; at Los Angeles, as usual, the in- 
credible occurs—we are shown a terrifying fight between 
two sea elephants which ‘had eventually to be separated by 
firemen. ; 

This, as I have said before, is an excellent programme, 
although ‘it could no doubt have been even better. It is 
impossible to suggest a perfect news-reel programme, for this 
would be a matter for each individual taste and for each 
individual day. But I think most people would agree 
that we want to see current interesting events rather 
than personalities in the public eye. In England we are 
shown too many foundation stones being laid, mayoral 
functions, drilling troops, inaugural ceremonies, winning 
football teams. What I should like to see is an eruption of 
Krakatoa or the effect of an earthquake in Japan, Admiral 
Byrd in New America, and to see them for several minutes, 
not for fiftv seconds ; or even more, I should like to see 
everyday life in countries and places which are difficult to 
visit, for instance, the market in Moscow, midday on Broadway. 
In fact, we might very well have one section of current news 
and another section which could be called ‘* How Others 
Live ” which would not be ‘“ news,” but would indubitably 
interest almost everybody. At the Stoil Cinema this week 
is Mr. Kearton’s film of this kind, called Temi, with magnifi- 
cent photographs of South African jungle life. This kind 
is worth seeing: it is enthrallingly interesting and at the 
same time instructive. 

It is doubtful whether sound news-reels are always more 
successful than their silent predecessors. Some subjects 
whose greatest interest jies in action should probably be 
shown silently, for there is a tendency to-day to choose 
subjects which are only remarkable for the sounds which 
accompany them—any noise will be interesting. But on 
the whole I think the sound news-reels are an improvement, 
for they naturally give a more realistic picture. It is probable 
also that the taking of sound news films will be of the greatest 
use technically, for incidental sounds, such as dogs barking, 
taxis hooting, general conversation, &¢c., &c., are infallibly 
recorded, and it is in the selection of significant incidental 
sound that most talking pictures fail. 


Art 


[IvaL1AnN Prints AND DRAWINGS AT THE Bririsi: Museum.] 


[We gladly welcome this appreciation by a Hungarian artist of 
the complementary Italian Exhibition at the British Museum.—-Ep. 
Spectator.]| 





CELIA SIMPSON, 


Waite the Italian Exhibition at Burlington House goes on 
attracting a never-ebbing multitude of visitors, even the 
“news value’ created by a bomb has failed to attract many 
persons to the small but very select exhibition of old Italian 
prints and drawings in the Print Room of the British Museum. 
The one completes the other, this little exhibition showing 
rare treasures of old Italian art which the Museum by Act of 
Parliament is prohibited from lending out; in fact a mar- 
vellous addition to that grand and justly admired exhibition. 
The reasons for the disproportion of the public interest are 
fairly clear. First of all, the exhibits of the British Museum 
are not loans from far-off and in a great part inaccessible 
places; they are permanently at the Museum (safely stowed 
away on the shelves of the Reading Room adjoining the Print 
Room), and anyone who will take the trouble to apply for per- 
mission can see them there any time. He never will; but he 
could. The second is that except: to students who have some 
sort of business there, the British Museum unjustly but 
in fact to a certain degree represents science and not enjoy- 
ment ; somehow, a musty atmosphere of death and decay, 
of mummified old remnants and débris, of learning without 
pleasure, seems to emanate from these halls, corridors and 
staircases. And with all our admiration for the Museum we 
must admit that the general notion is not altogether un- 
founded ; we don’t quite like to be reminded of things that we 
ought to know but don’t really—so many odd bits of learning 
of which the only remaining recoliection seems that of dreary, 
unpleasant hours in that bygone time when we were at 
school; of the vast labyrinth of drab rooms choke-full of 
objects of a confusing variety, with a police corps of often 
unengaging-looking attendants—these men whose profession 
is to be literally bored to death (or to retirement)-—all this, 
combined, is more apt to repel than to attract. But when, 
after some meandering, we find ourselves in the Print Room, 
what a wonderful atmosphere of Italian beauty, what a 
radiance emanating from the walls where those rare old mas- 
terpicces are placed ! 

It is reported of Peter the Great that he offered free brandy 
to his Russian subjects in the. picture exhibitions in order to 
induce them to visit the cultural institutions which, together 
with many other things of western fashion, his autocratic will 


had introduced in his country but did not always succeed in 


making popular. Now, the British Museum is offering to the 
public the heavenly nectar of drawings by Michelangelo and 
prints by the early Italian engravers on metal, from the school 
of Maso Finiguerra, the Florentine gold and silversmith who, 
according to tradition, invented the art of engraving, up to 
Mantegna, &c.- The present writer feels that Michelangelo on 
one hand and the very early metal engravers up to Pollaiuolo 
on the other, are the pre-eminent wonders of this exhibition, 
although there are other unforgettable jewels, such as the 
delightful Allegory of Abundance, by Botticelli, the quint- 
essence of the master’s exquisite personality—nothing less, 
indeed, than an ostentatious show of abundance, merely an 
abundance of quaint, nervous, feminine grace, instinct with 
a discreet charm of line which is expressive as well as decora- 
tive and gives an indeed so perfect ensemble of style that even 
the incredible, impossible length of the arm of the flimsily 
draped youthful woman leading a nude boy by the hands 
seems to us something impossible to be imagined otherwise. 
The quattrocento drawings lead up to Leonardo da Vinci, who 
is well but not extraordinarily represented ; the collection 
of Leonardo drawings in the Royal Academy, from Windsor 
Castle and elsewhere, is incomparably more important. These 
here are mostly mere sketches—admirable ones, it is true, 
brief glimpses into the intimate and intricate workings of this 
curious and superior mind. Among the numerous drawings 
by Raphael there are one or two really beautiful, made on 
pink prepared paper with a silver pencil. 

Michelangelo is the supreme genius of this exhibition. 
What marvels his nude study of a Madonna with child, or his 
Christ rising from the tomb! These are in black chalk, with 
those wonderful gradations of light and shade which are so 
characteristic of his drawings of this kind. An interesting, 
rather sketchy drawing of a draped woman in half length, 
with her typically Michelangeloesque face and the breasts and 
forms of the body strongly indicated across the drapery sug- 
gests that peculiar abundance of defined form, as in the 
reclining female nudes on the tombs of the Medici in Florence ; 
a man’s nude viewed from the back in a forced movement of 
turning and lifting the arms—is it really a man’s? The sex 
is not so very important in Michelangelo’s figures—done in 
red chalk and heightened with white, seems almost over- 
wrought ; the soft modelling of the drawings like Christ and 
the Madonna, with that infinitely delicate and almost imper- 
ceptible transition of forms, seems to us to represent the 
height of Michelangelo’s art in drawing. And while in Raphael 
there is just “mere” beauty, in Michelangelo there is the 
spirit floating as a medium around the exquisite construction 
of human form. 

The quaint charm of the early metal engravings need a 
separate mention. The beautiful silvery quality and the 
weird, naive conceptions of the prints of Finiguerra’s school, 
the ruthless mutual murder of the nude fighting men by 
Pollaiuolo which, although decidedly unpleasant if viewed 
only as a subject, are indeed so wonderfully composed 
as a pure ornament and possess such a delightful quality of 
the engraved line that we may well enjoy them with perfect 
peace of mind as a pure objet d’art. 

On the whole, we think that the addition of this exhibition 
to the other, the big exhibition of Italian painting, is an 
essential one, many artists and even periods such as, in par- 
ticular, the early Renaissance, could not have their complete 
say without it. Moreover, Italian painting has admittedly 
a very strong bias towards abstraction, the abstraction of 
draughtsmanship sometimes even to the detriment of colour. 
And drawing is by its nature the pure manifestation of this 
abstraction in art, the abstraction of line and form. 


VALER FERENCzY. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM VIENNA. 
[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 

Srr,—Vienna is now and again brought into the news- 
paper headlines by threats of riots. But we are not as wild 
and not quite as stupid as we may seem to be. Some of 
our young people—and perhaps they share this dangerous 
illusion with some of the young people of all the nations— 
believe that it is finer to die for one’s country than to live 
for it. And as they cannot have a war, because, thank 
goodness, they have no army, they think that they might 
as well muster up some old weapons and play a little game 
of civil war at home. But they will not have their way ; 
for the vast majority of our people are peaceful and fairly 
sensible. Perhaps Austria is all the better for it, for in the 
world of to-day, filled with the lust of adventure, there is 
no death so complete as the death of being forgotten. 

A recent article by “J.” in the Spectator has presented 
to the English reader most admirably some of our better 

ost-War achievements, namely, the arrangement for public 

athing, public housing and our child welfare work. It 
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was equally appreciated here,.so much so that editors of 
some of our newspapers have decided to take a look at these 
things which, being so near their own offices, have so far 
escaped their attention. Nothing can teach the inhabitants 
of a city more about themselves than a fair foreign critic, 
especially one of the positive and creative type. And to be 
appreciated by an Englishman in the very things that we 
have learned from England—like bathing, housing and 
treating children—will encourage us to do our best. You can, 
of course, do more progressive work, and do it in amore 
thorough fashion after you have had tabula rasa made for 
sae by a lost war and a revolution. But to keep it up and 

oe it really progressive you need a great deal of encourage- 
ment. 

Mr. Sherriff’s play Journey's End has been performed in two 
Vienna theatres—by the English players under the leadership 
of Mr. Stirling, who had a most enthusiastic reception and 
crowded houses (two thousand high school students applied 
for tickets and the Raimundtheater was far too small to accom- 
modate them),and in German in the Deutsches Volkstheater 
with Moissi as Captain Stanhope. Mr. Weichert, the producer, 
has also recently achieved a triumph in Frankfurt in C. K. 
Munro’s Rumour (which will be played in Vienna soon) and 
he is going to stage it all over Germany wherever he can. 

The visit of the English Players will, we hope, be only 
the first of many, and a beginning of an exchange of visits. 
The Austrian players will certainly be delighted to return 
it, as soon as there is a chance. They have some good acting 
to offer, and of English plays, too, which in general make 
up most of our theatre programme. There is, for example, 
a very good performance of a play of Edward Childs Carpenter, 
the German version made by Sil Vara under the title of 
Vater sein, dagegen, sehr (easy to become, but difficult to be 
a father). It is played at the charming little Akademietheater 
by the Burgtheater players. They have a clever young actress 
there, Alma Seidler, daughter of a Prime Minister of the old 
Austrian Monarchy. She specializes in that type of modern 
girl who in life and on the stage has taken the place of the 
Victorian sweet seventeen. At present she holds the enviable 
position with her audience where a person need only appear 
on the stage to give the house a thrill of delight. Or the 
Burgtheatre might take upon itself to present Gerhart Haupt- 
mann’s latest plays, two one-act-sketchy-sort-of-things of a 
decidedly short-story-thriller type. They sound as unlike 
Hauptmann as possible. 

Literary newspaper correspondents of foreign papers here 
are puzzled whenever they look round for Austrian literature 
to review. They soon find out that the political boundary 
cannot be made valid for intellectual things, that many of 
the famous German poets are Austrians by. birth, and that 
literary and newspaper life in Germany is to a large extent 
embodied in Austrians, just as the late Finanee Minister 
of Germany, Dr. Hilferding, is a Viennese. It is, in fact, 
much easier to tell American from English literature than 

xerman from Austrian, because there is a great difference 
between the first two written languages, while in German the 
North and the South try to blend and amalgamate more and 
more in their printed idiom. We have, however, a few 
publishers ih Vienna who print books by writers who happen 
to live in Vienna—besides a great many translations from 
the English and American (Galsworthy and Dreiser are 
among the best sellers here). Franz Werfel’s new book, 
Barbara, was a popular Christmas present. It is concerned 
with religion, youth and the War, and a very beautiful and 
inspired book it is, especially in its war descriptions and those 
of the Vienna post-War revolution in which the author took 
an active part. Ernst Lothar’s Hellseher, one of the previous 
publications of the same company, is particularly interesting 
in. its development of the character of a graphologist gifted 
with second sight. Felix Sallen, the author of Bambi, has 
made his readers a delightful present on his own sixtieth 
birthday : a book about Fifteen Hares, their Fates in Forest 
and Meadow. Salten says in his dedication that he thinks 
by humanizing animals we can do something to prevent men 
from turning into beasts, and the human touch of this book 
can certainly do a great deal vf good. Egmont Colerus in 
his Kaufherr und Kramer touches on problems of modern 
industrialism and makes us think of Mr. Clissold; Paul 
Wertheimer gives lovers of Andersen a treat by his volume 
of Tales for grown-up children that Zsolnay is just publishing. 
We might round this off with the mention of Stefan Zweig’s 
new valuable biography of Fouche; there we have already a 
glimpse of local production which might be Jabelled ** Austrian 
make.” But fortunately in literature we do not mark that way. 


Your VIENNA CORRESPONDENT. 








[Sir William Beach Thomas is away and the usual ** Country 
Life” page is suspended. It will reappear in the issue of the 
“* Spectator *’ dated March 1st.—Ep. Spectator.] 








A Hundred Years Ago 


Tre ‘“ Srecrator,”’ FEBRUARY 20TH, 1830. 
Economy. 


The first, second, and third duty of a member of Parliament, 
in the present conjecture, is Economy. The financiers, the orators, 
the botchers of bad laws, speculative statesmen, practical states. 
men, are but tricksters and pretenders in so far as their plans are 
disconnected from this cardinal virtue. We apply this test to all 
that take to themselves the name of patriot—Do they vote for 
retrenchment ? If on any shallow pretence they refuse or abstain 
from doing so, they are a parcel of dishonest. quacks. It is not 
by speeches upon beer and banknotes that they can hope to 
deceive us. We care not what they say, but what they do. If 
they oppose an honest Ministry in an attempt to relieve the 
burdens of the people, or if they abet a dishonest one in an attempt 
to continue them, they willin vain appeal to their county meetings. 
We care nothing about their conduct out of doors: there we are 
as influential as they. It is to their acts in “the House” that 
our attention is directed. 

We are told that large reductions are impossible—they are only 
inconvenient. Impossible !—you may as well tell us that it is 
impossible for the plunderer to abstain from robbery. Their talk 
is idle who speak thus; such impossibilities are got over every 
session. Who opposes economy ? The Ministry? Dare they ?— 
They stand by public opinion. It is as the air they breathe— 
withhold it and they die. They have no party but what their 
good conduct has gained. Their character lost, their all is lost. 

No one now approves the House of Commons, but in so far as 
it morits approval by its deeds. It has lost for ever all meta- 
physical claims to our veneration. It is no longer a mysterious 
and unapproachable essence. It has dwindled into an assembly 
of mere men, brought together for various purposes, and by various 
means—some of them fools (we quote the new-fashioned Tory 
representation), some of them knaves, a few wise enough to see 
the good, a very few honest enough to desire it. ‘The House is 
on its good behaviour as well as its members. If it continue to 
lag behind the intelligence and honesty of the age, the age will 
select a more effective instrument for its purposes. 


Tue Fine Arts. 

On Thursday evening, Mr. Phillips, Professor of Painting, gave 
his introductory lecture for the season; upon which occasion 
Mr. Shee presided for the first time since his election, and was 
warmly greeted on his entrance. 

The lecturer commenced by observing, that in fine art excellence 
was valuable only where it tended to please the fancy, to exercise 
the judgment, and to excite the imagination, by that sort of 
imitation which exhibited refined taste and elevation of mind. 
He divided the art into two branches—the manual, and the intel- 
lectual; the first attainable by any one of good capacity with 
industry and perseverance, the second requiring mind and imagina- 
tion. Painting, he continued, is not to be taught by words, 
but by study and practice. When directed to the intellectual, 
it becomes a liberal art productive or refined delight ; and in this 
view a knowledge of its principles is requisite to the connoisseur. 
The Flemish and Dutch painters (Rubens and Rembrandt excepted) 
found pleasure in mere imitation ; and their process was excellent, 
considered in itself alone. The Italian school selected from nature, 
and represented its grandest parts and combinations with intel- 
lectual feeling. In England, there is nationally no demand for 
works of art as in Italy ; its patronage is dependent upon individual 
wealth and taste. The grand style of painting is not confined to 
religious subjects, but includes, in the operation of its principles, 
poetical and historical Cesign, portrait, and even landscape, which 
under its influence loses a merely common appearance, none but 
intrinsically low subjects being excluded. ‘‘ The great object of the 
painter’s skill is man,” said the Professor; ‘and to the repre- 
sentation of man I shall principally contine my observations.” 


Gleeful Moon 


Last night in the wood 
I met a witch. 
She was up to no good, 
She had gotten a flitch 
And a fattened brood 
Of the New Year chicks : 
Nuts, apples red 
And a loaf of bread. 
She mounted the wind, 
Her hair streamed. 
And the moon grinned 
And hungtily beamed. 


Yes, the moon gloated, 
Spilling silver drops, 

And.glecfully floated 
Thro’ the pine-tree tops. 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


A Poiticat, Crisis. 

President Hoover has returned from fishing in the calm 
sunlit waters of Florida to a sea of political troubles at Wash- 
ington. The political leaders are beginning to scan the 
horizon with some anxiety in anticipation of the Congressional 
Elections which are duc next Autumn. The Republican 
leaders do not find the prospect as uncivuded as they would 
wish. The dissatisfaction arises in respect both of the legisla- 
tive position in Congress and of the feeling in the country. As 
to the former, Representative Tilson, the Republican floor 
leader in the House, has taken the unusual course of appealing 
to the President and of making the tenor of his appeal 
known to the Press. The chief trouble with the legislative 
situation, which, of course, is not wholly unrelated to the 
fecling in the country, is the rise since President Hoover's 
inauguration of Republican insurgency in the Senate. The 
insurgent Republicans, in coalition with the Democrats, not 
only continue to hold up the Tariff Bill, in an unyielding fight 
with the regular Republicans and in defiance of President 
Hoover's request for expedition, but they also continue to 
cause the President and the Party to which, nominally at any 
rate, they belong, much embarrassment by opposition on 
other issues, 

* * * * 
Mr. Hucnes’ AprointMENT. 

The most recent instance is their amazing attack, uncqualled 
in bitterness since that upon Chief Justice Taney in 1836, 
upon the nomination of Mr. Hughes as Chicf Justice. Since 
every speaker in the Senate conceded Mr. Hughes’ profes- 
sional capacity and high integrity, the attack cannot be 
construed as a personal one. It is primarily political. It 
gave clear evidence of being due to serious dissatisfaction in 
the country not only with the conservatism of recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court, but also with the policiesof President 
Hoover and the Republican Party. Careful students of 
politics see in the parliamentary insurrection the greatest 
danger signal which has been shown in this country for a long 
time. There can be no question that, coupled with other 
disorganizing activities going on in Congress, it is a political 
omen of the first importance. 

* * * * 
Tut PRESIDENT AND Tum Parry. 

Criticism of President Hoover is also expressed by the 
regular Republicans, who consider that he should have 
taken a firmer stand and made his views clearer in respect 
of the Tariff Bill. An acute and possibly prolonged contro- 
versy scems threatened, too, over the recommendations of 
his Law Enforcement Commission, World Court ratification, 
the London Conference, Prohibition, and on economic issues 
connected with public utilities, transportation, radio and 
communications, the control of the banking and _ credit 
position, and unemployment. According to Mr. Tilson, the 
legislative situation has never been so bad as now. Mean- 
while, the defeat of a Republican candidate in the second 
district of Massachusetts--Mr. Calvin Coolidge’s home 
district—for the first time in forty years, has greatly heartened 
the Democrats, who are beginning to speak with confidence 
of a decided swing to the Democratic Party in the forth- 
coming elections. That they will be helped by an open break 
in the Republican ranks, accompanied by the rise of a third 
party, as iu 1912, when Mr. Taft as a Republican suffered the 
most decisive defeat ever administered to a presidential 
candidate in the United States. is also a possibility. The 
urgency of the immediate situation is indicated by President 
Hoover's decision to call at once a conference of the Republican 
Party leaders to consider it. 

* * * x 
A CONFERENCE ON Russia. 

The rumour reaches here that Mr. MacDonald and Mr. 
T{enderson are planning to suggest an international conference 
on Russian questions. That is very important if true, for 
it would seem that any settlement of claims against Russia, 
by either Great Britain, France, Belgium, or the United 
States separately would definitely affect the ability of Russia 
to meet the claims of other countries. Russia obviously cannot 


make immediate payments, and the demands she made at 
xenoa for loans, concurrently with an agreement to settle 
outstanding claims, still appear as the paramount Soviet 
policy. Nothing is to be gained by indulging any Russian 
efforts to play any one country off against another. The 
issues between Russia and the important countries are similar, 
and should be settled concurrently, and upon the basis of 
taking care of every interest concerned. A concerted effort 
in that direction might bring about a comprehensive “‘ show- 
down” as to what precisely is the Russian attitude towards 
the recognition or payment of past obligations, and what may 
be expected with reference to future obligations of every kind. 
It is conceivable, though no official encouragement is given to 
the idea, that the United States might be willing to participate 
in such a conference upon British invitation, where it would 
not be willing to negotiate with the Russians alone. 
* * * * 

PAN-AMERICAN TRANSPORT. 

Visions of direct railway communication between North 
and South America, long contemplated, have been brought 
a degree nearer realization by the completion of sections of the 
International Railways of Central America linking the 
railways of Guatemala and Salvador in one system which 
extends to the borders of Nicaragua. To the North, the 
International Railways now have direct connexion with the 
Mexican National Railway, and from that to the railways of 
the United States and Canada. Thus it is possible now to 
travel by rail from any part of Canada or the United States 
to Nicaragua, while an extension of the line farther south 
is projected. Cecil Rhodes’ vision of a Cape Town to Cairo 
railway has its counterpart in the minds of American railway 
engineers, who anticipate a time when a railway service from 
Alaska to Cape Horn will be an accomplished fact. Mean- 
while headway is also being made in road construction between 
the Northern and Southern continents. Negotiations are 
progressing between the United States and Canada for the 
completion of an automobile highway from Seattle, Washing- 
ton, through Canada, to Fairbanks, Alaska-—-a total distance 
of about 2,000 miles—while similar highways linking North, 
Central and South America are also projected. 

* % 4 * 
AN EpvUcaTIONAL EXPERIMENT. 

The much-discussed Experimental College instituted at 
Wisconsin University by Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, the 
philosopher whose educational views cost him the presidency 
of Amherst College, has come to a critical period. The aim 
of the Experimental College, which was started three years 
ago, was, roughly, to stimulate the student, or rather to 
leave him as free as possible to find stimulation, to think 
for himself instead of in the mass, and to apply his thinking 
directly to actual problems of living. It was a revolt against 
routine instruction and cramming scheduled facts for orthodox 
examination purposes. It went back to Socrates and the 
Greek spirit of free, intellectual curiosity. There were no 
classes or formal lectures. Students and their teachers, or, 
as they were called, advisors, met informally in discussion 
groups. Courses of reading were suggested, and written 
papers, although not on set themes, were requested. Nothing 
was compulsory. As to the fruits, it is agreed that the 
students—there were about one hundred of them—who com- 
pleted the first two years of the experiment showed remarkable 
intellectual development. They even scored heavily in 
outside examinations in competition with students who had 
followed more orthodox ways. And, like other students 
who have come under Dr. Mciklejohn’s influence, they all 
became ardent enthusiasts for him and for his educational 
methods. But high-school principals and parents in Wisconsin 
came to suspect that the experiment was “ radical,” and, in 
consequence, the number of new students at the Experi- 
mental College has fallen off steadily. Whether the College 
will be forced to close down remains to be seen. Whatever 
its fate, it has been a courageous enterprise and one, as many 
educators agree, which cannot fail to influence educational 
ideas and methods in the future. 


New York, Wednesday, February 19th. Ivy LEE. 
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The League of Nations 


The Naval Conference Seen from Geneva 


[At a time when, owing to the fall of the French Government, 

the Naval Conference is perforce marking time, we have leisure to 
reflect on the extent to which this Conference for the limitation 
and reduction of armaments is assuming the too familiar form of 
a Conference to initiate a further era of competitive armaments. 
That the attitude taken up by the French delegation is a stumbling- 
block to progress will be the general opinion over here, while most 
of us will consider that a Five Power Conference, having for its 
starting-point the Kellogg Pact, which should have to admit failure 
because of French intransigeance, would mean the bankruptcy of 
statesmanship. But at least the Conference has shown that the 
issue is fundamentally one between the material and the psycho- 
logical schools, between a belief in force, i.e., ‘‘ sanctions,’ and a 
belief in moral pressure. In this article by M. William Martin, the 
distinguished Foreign Editor of the Journal de Genéve, we have per- 
haps the best exposition of the “‘ sanctions” point of view. It is 
certainly not our view, and the experience of the first ten years 
of the working of the Covenant, to which we drew attention in 
our League of Nations page last week, justifies our belicf that 
moral arguments will ultimately prevail, and that the conception 
of a society of nations making arrangements for war to keep the 
peace—which accounts for nine-tenths of the American hostility 
to the League—will be consigned to the limbo of “ military ” 
notions of security.—-Ep. Spectator.] 
Tuer link between the business of the Naval Conference in 
London and the normal work of the League is presented 
concretely in the attendance at the Conference table of an 
observer representing the League. There is, too, the fact 
that the French Government from the outset has insisted 
that whatever is decided at this Conference is simply a 
preliminary to the actual settlement of the problems of 
disarmament which pertains to Geneva. In the French 
view, the problem of disarmament is a whole; naval dis- 
armament depends on land disarmament, and vice versa, 
and no one section of the whole can be brought to a settle- 
ment without full consideration of the other section. All 
that can be done in London, say the French, is to establish 
the necessary foundations for naval disarmament; _ the 
latter, however, can only become effective and be used for 
rearing a sound structure, when international agreement 
will have been reached at Geneva also in the problem of 
land disarmament. It remains true that the representatives 
of the Naval Powers at the present mecting at St. James’s 
Palace are, in a way, contributing to a solution of the problem 
of land disarmament, and their efforts may be expected to 
bear fruit in the future disarmament Conference to be held 
under the auspices of the League. 

The Naval Conference is led inevitably to broach in the 
political field certain questions which are even more intimately 
bound up with the purposes for which the League was 
established. The Conference was bound to discover, as has 
been so constantly discovered at Geneva, that disarmament 
is not a technical problem, but primarily a political problem, 
How many delegates to the Assembly there have been who 
have come to Geneva convinced that if any progress was to 
be made in the direction of disarmament, the scope of the 
discussions must be carefully narrowed down, and cognate 
questions could be set on one side! All of them after a few 
weeks have come to see that what they suggest is impossible. 

In pre-War Europe, armaments were traditionally the 
basis of the security of the State. And they are still, to a 
certain extent—-less probably than the peoples themselves 
imagine, but sufliciently so to make it necessary to face 
the fact. If you are to ask States to give up these means 
of security, you must give them in exchange some legal 
instrument of security. At once it is seen that the problems 
of the political organization of the world are inseparable 
from the technical problems of disarmament. 'That is such 
an unmistakable truth that this same question of security 
emerges, willy-nilly, from every discussion on disarmament. 
The London Conference has given us yet another striking 
example of this. 

Italy, as we know, is demanding naval parity with France. 
Her arguments are very strong. The French arguments are 
equally strong. If we were to leave the matter at that, it 
would seem absolutely impossible to find a compromise, 
and so long as each of these two States is intransigent on this 
point, as they give people to understand that thcy are, 
the failure of the Conference is a fairly sure prediction. 
There is only one way of getting over the difficulty, and 


that is to broaden the problem and raise the question as to 
whether it would be possible to bring about between Italy 
and France a political situation in which the question of 
naval parity would no longer be of any importance. 

It is clear enough, indeed, that if we have to envisage a 
future like the past, in which these two States are going to 
engage in a nice little private war, with the rest of the world 
looking on unperturbed, it is of the utmost importance for 
each of these two States to be in a stronger position than 
its neighbour. If, however, you can provide in advance a 
certainty that in no possible event will one of these States 
be liable to find itself alone at war with the other State ; 
if it is known that the Covenant of the League will come 
into play, and an aggressor State will be faced by a coalition 
of all the other States, while the State maintaining its pacific 
position will obtain support of members of the League, the 
question of the possession of so many vessels more or less 
obviously loses much of its importance. 

The Covenant does already give this guarantee ; but the 
guarantee implicit in the Covenant has not in practice per- 
suaded the nations that they are out of danger. An attempt 
was made by means of the Geneva Protocol to strengthen 
the Covenant in such a way as to imbue the conscience of the 
respective nations with a real sense of security. The Protocol 
had to be abandoned, but the same purpose was served, 
covering a limited section of territory, by the Locarno Treaties, 
Would it not be possible to do the same to-day as regards 
the Mediterranean? For then Italy could renounce parity 
with France, having an assurance that in the event of war 
she could count upon the support of the chief naval Power 
in the world, and France would likewise be able to agree to 
this notion of parity, since she could rely on not being left 
in the lurch to face the dangers which colour her present 
outlook on the situation. 

The Mediterranean Pact presupposes, besides the adherence 
of Great Britain, two considerations : (1) a preliminary settle- 
ment of the outstanding differences between France and 
Italy—an arrangement which is surely not impossible ; and 
(2) that the United States should be a party to the agree- 
ment. Here we come once more to the problem which, more 
than any other, claims the interest of members of the League ; 
namely, that of the connexion between the Kellogg Pact 
and the Wilson Covenant. A Commission now sitting has 
in fact the task of extending the League Covenant so as to 
cover every eventuality which might mean war, the Kellogg 
Pact itself prescribing the use of pacific means in every case, 
In this way, we should be coming back to a great extent to 
the Geneva Protocol, assuming that we extended “ sanctions ” 
to cover all war situations without exception. 

But even when that has been done, there still remains a 
fundamental divergence between the two pacts, in that one 
of them foresees the contingency that it may be violated, 
whereas the other simply disregards the possibility of violation. 
In order that the two Treaties forming the foundations on 
which the edifice of security rests to-day may be of equal 
solidity, the Kellogg Pact requires some appendix in which 
the signatory States, including the United States of America, 
would determine some emergency procedure of consultation— 
to meet the case of the pledge being broken. 

We must only ask for something that we are likely to obtain, 
No one imagines that the United States can be persuaded to 
promise active participation in “ sanctions” against an 
aggressor State, but that is not necessary. It would be quite 
enough for us to have assurances in advance that they would 
not oppose any such “ sanctions.” And for that, in practice, 
nothing more would be needed than the establishment of some 
machinery which would enable the League to confer with the 
United States fur the purpose of finding out their attitude, 
whenever international complications appeared on the horizon. 

Some such formula as this surely might align the United 
States with the other countries in a Mediterranean Pact. In 
this way you would have killed three birds with one stone, 
you would have solved the problem of naval parity, that of 
nival disarmament in general, and that of the relations of the 
United States with the League. WILLIAM Martin... 
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Letters to the Editor 


CHILDREN’S RENT ALLOWANCES 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—May I reply to the questions asked me by Mr. Townroe 
regarding the above proposal in your issue of February 15th ? 
“(1) Will allowances demolish a single insanitary house ? ” 


No; but they will facilitate the demolition of insanitary 
houses by making it possible to move these occupants of 
such houses who have young children into new houses at 
rents within their capacity to pay. This is a more economical 
method of achieving this end than that usually adopted, 
viz., the lowering of the rental by a flat-rate subsidy con- 
tinued after the family has reached the period of self- 
dependency. 

(2) Who will pay for the new houses into which 2,000,000 

children are to be taken by their parents ? ” 
The Local Authorities, aided by an Exchequer grant, will 
pay for the new houses at first, just as they do at present 
in the case of all houses erected under the Housing Acts. 
They will subsequently recover the cost, less the amount of 
the children’s rent allowances, through the rents received. 

**(3) Will a remission of 6d. a week, as at Welwyn, be sufficient 

to tempt parents to leave their present homes and go to a new 
district, leaving their older relations behind in the slums ? ” 
The amount of the allowance may vary according to local 
conditions. But 1s. 6d. or 1s. per child, subject to the con- 
dition that the rent should not be reduced below, say, one 
half, or at lowest one-third, of the standard rent, will probably 
be necessary. 

** (4) Which scheme of allowances does Miss Rathbone advocate? ” 
I only know of two concrete schemes, in terms of figures, 
put forward for general adoption, viz., that of Dr. Kiliick 
Millard, and that embodied (though only by way of illus- 
tration) in the National Housing and Town Planning Council’s 
pamphlet, A Policy for the Slums. Of these, I greatly prefer 
that of Dr. Millard, mainly because he does not advocate 
a means limit. If it is thought necessary to impose such 
a limit, the least objectionable form of it would be to limit 
children’s rent allowances to tenants who do not already 
receive allowances for their children as income-tax payers. 

**(5) Is she also in favour of an added dole in the form of differ- 

ential rates by derating on the new estates ?” 
I am in favour of a drastic revision of the whole rating system. 
Granting the necessity of getting rid of the slums by some 
form of public subsidy, I do not see much difference in 
principle between first adding on the rates and then giving 
them back to the tenant in the shape of lowered rents, or 
exempting those same tenants from rates and then sub- 
sidizing the houses by a proportionally smaller amount. But 
I believe that children’s rent rebates, properly administered, 
might. obviate both necessities, because inability to pay an 
economic rent (including rates) is due in the vast majority of 
cases to the temporary difliculties of child dependency, or 
sickness, or unemployment, all of which can be more 
economically dealt with by special provisions than by attaching 
permanent subsidies to the houses wherein the sufferers 
dwell. 

‘*(6) Has she considered the grave administrative objections 

raised both by the editor of the journal of the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association and by directors of housing in technical 
journals ?”’ 
I have already said that I believe this difficulty to be non- 
existent. Moreover, I believe those who raise it are usually 
thinking much more of the dilliculty of ascertaining a tenant’s 
income than the number and ages of his children. Births 
are easily proven by the production of birth certificates. It 
is the duty of the education authority to know when a child 
reaches school-leaving age. A simple scheme of co-operation 
between the education and housing authorities can surely 
be devised. 

Finally, Mr. Townroe quotes Sir Theodore Chambers’ 
opinion that the housing problem “ should be attacked from 
every conceivable point,” and that children’s rent allowances 
are not a panacea for the whole difficulty. I heartily agree. 
But those who need Sir Theodore’s warning are surely those 
who persist in isolating this one proposal and regarding it as 
an * added dole,” instead of as a means of making more 


effective use of public money which is already being spent, 
instead of wasting it on thousands of tenants who do not 
need it, and thus in fact pouring it into a practically bottom- 
less pit. 

With Mr. H. J. Barton’s letter in your same issue I 
thoroughly agree, except that I regard the imprudently 
large family as an effect as well as a cause of overcrowding. 
—I am, Sir, &c., ELEANOR F. RATHBONE. 

House of Commons. 


[To the Editor of the SpecratTor.] 
Sir,—I wish to say that the wide publicity which the 
** Children’s Rent Allowance’ has obtained is not chiefly 
due to a large number of adherents but (if I may say so 
without offence to persons worthy of respect) to a kind of 
clever log-rolling of which I happen to know the history. 

Sir Theodore Chambers’ experience on the Rents Tribunal 
led him to observe the variation in the size of families and 
their ‘“* front door incomes.” When engaged in fixing the 
rents at Welwyn Garden City, a completely new town devoid 
of slums, he had the notion of trying the experiment of reducing 
the rent if there were children, and increasing it if there 
were lodgers. Sir Theodore Chambers did not look upon 
his modest experiment as a panacea for the housing problem, 
or as a condition precedent to its solution. At most, it was 
a useful addendum, though not an essential one. 

Mr. E. D. Simon, on hearing of the Welwyn experiment, 
conceived the idea of making it the very core of his new 
housing policy. As chairman of a special committee called 
into being to study the slum problem by the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council, he induced that body to accept 
the scheme as part of a national policy for dealing with 
slums. The Bishop of Southwark sat on that committee, 
adopted Mr. Simon’s idea, and forthwith declared that 
‘he saw no alternative but to allow poor parents with large 
families to remain in the slums.” Thereafter, Dr. Killick 
Millard of Leicester took up Mr. Simon’s theme and proposed 
to draw away 2,000,000 children and their parents from the 
slums, leaving the old folks at home. Finally, Mr. Simon 
induced Miss Rathbone to join his crusade. If I may say so, 
again without wishing to offend, Mr. Simon is fons et origo 
mali (as I maintain) of the scheme in its latest formulation. 
I do not think Sir Theodore Chambers can be called one of its 
** protagonists ’’ as Miss Rathbone describes him. 

I disagree with the proposal on two counts: Firstly, on 
broad sociological grounds which cannot be stated briefly 
and must, therefore, be omitted from this letter ; secondly, 
for reasons which I now state. 

The Simon-Millard scheme requires 500,000 new houses 
built under the Act of 1924 at a cost of £150,000,000 to the 
State and £125,000,000 to the rates. Dr. Millard writes 
in his paper, presented to the National Housing and Town 
Planning Committee at Buxton, as if houses were mere 
mathematical integers that would occupy a sheet of paper. 
He never considers where they are to go, though he would 
leave the slums in situ for those who will not make the happy 
exodus. Mr. Simon’s book How to Abolish the Slums leaves 
aside town-planning and his recent letters to the Times 
and Manchester Guardian (with Miss Rathbone) do not deign 
to consider such a trifle. In other words, these advocates 
have made their fresh dole to act as the cutting edge of 
their solution of the housing question. They do not grapple 
with the matter physically: how to demolish the slums, 
where to rehouse the people, nor to adjust their scheme to 
town planning. They leave garden cities to the next generation, 
after the mischief is done. 

Town-planning schemes will not be completed till 1939 
and perhaps not then, during which time the great towns 
are to be made still greater by this ill-considered policy, 
I may add another objection which, apparently, has not 
occurred to the hasty advocates of this proposal. They 
write and speak as if every working-class family were neces- 
sarily to live in national houses. They are setting up a division 
between a class they propose to favour and others who cannot 
expect to receive rent and rate rebates from their private 
landlords. It may be good Socialism to use State and municipal 
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funds to ruin private enterprise in Aousing, but I doubt if it 
be good economics. Also it is bad sociology. 

I take my stand on the recommendations of the Unhealthy 
Areas Committee : demolition, rehousing on the site where 
necessary, reconditioning where suitable, town-planning and 
a large measure of industrial decentralization to satellite towns. 
It may take long, but once done, the benefit will be felt by 
all, and the “slum class” will have been eliminated by a 
process more scientific than the Simon-Millard-Rathbone 
scheme.—I am, Sir, &c., Witiiam Lorrus Hare. 

27 Westholm, N.W.11., 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—In Welwyn Garden City the system of differential 
renting has been in operation since 1924, when it was sug- 
gested by Sir Theodore Chambers. I have been concerned 
with the working out and administration of the system both 
for the Urban District Council and the Welwyn Public Utility 
Society, and I can certify that there have been no difficulties 
worth mentioning. It is a very simple matter to calculate the 
average number of children per family for a given class in a 
given district. We worked from the samples that we knew, 
and allowed a small margin of error, and our estimates have 
proved sound. The adjustment of the account books is 
nothing specially formidable. The one thing that does give a 
little bother is finding out where the lodgers are. But any 
efficient housing manager must do that in any case ; other- 
wise there is no check on overcrowding. It is a positive 
advantage of the “ Jodger tax ” (as it is naturally called) that 
it stimulates the management to keep track of the lodgers, 
and also creates a strong public opinion among the tenants 
who pay against those who evade. 

The system is now applied to about 750 houses in Welwyn 
Garden City, and is automatically adopted for all new housing 
schemes as they come along. Extremely few people object 
to it. The children’s allowances are appreciated as a useful 
relief to families with two or more children, but they are far 
too small to have any effect on the birth-rate. 

The application of the differential system to houses already 
let would be no more and no less difficult than any other 
revision of rents involving the raising of some and the lowering 
of others. The difficulty is not a technical one ; it is merely 
that in such cases the people who pay more, justly or not, 
voice their feelings more eloquently than those who pay less. 
In a new housing scheme, curiously enough, this is not the 
case.—I am, Sir, &c., F. J. Osporn, 

Clerk, Finance and Rating Officer. 

Council Offices, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


MORE “THOUGHTS ON INDIA” 

[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir,—A word of acknowledgment is due to Mr. Arthur 
Osburn. When I wrote “ Duplicity is traditionally admired 
in India,” I supposed myself to be simply stating a truism. 
I am very glad that at any rate one Englishman is prepared 
to affirm the contrary. I should be sorry to use any expression 
which might seem “ unparliamentary ” to any of my fellow- 
countrymen, whether English or Indian, and I gladly with- 
draw it—the more so as it was merely obiter dictum and did 
not in any way contribute to my argument, indeed was 
rather against it. 

If duplicity is as disgraceful a thing to the Indian as it 
is to the Englishman, this makes the more unforgiveable the 
wicked recklessness of Mr. Lloyd George in encouraging 
the Indian extremists to believe Lord Irwin and the English 
Government to be guilty of it—I am, Sir, &c., 

Moyses, Five Ashes, Sussex. LIONEL JAMES, 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—-I doubt if the British Democracy sees the political cata- 
clysm before it in India. If it takes the extreme course on 
either side it will, it seems to me, create in history a shameful 
record. One is—to lock the door against further develop- 


ment, having brought the people by an unselfish policy well 
on the road to self-government ; the other is to hand over the 
moulding of the future to an uncontrolled section of men and 
boys who applaud assassination, who would repudiate public 


ee 


debts and (worst of all in the end) who are under the—often 
subconscious —influence of the cruel spirit of caste, though 
it may be hidden for the time for the beguiling of the British 
public. 

Most of us who have lived among the people and studied 
them would choose a middle course. The suggestion that 
popular opinion in the villages desires absolute ** self-govern- 
ment ”’ we believe to be quite untrue. A stranger can have 
no idea of how a few active propagandists, with the local lan. 
guage on their tongues, can set a-going for a time in a whole 
district the most egregious fictions, especially if they concern 
the rulers. In the earlier days of plague it was a generally 
accepted belief that the disease was spread by emissaries of 
Government, who went about poisoning the wells in order to 
counteract the overgrowth of population. 

Cases actually occurred of assaults on Europeans who hap- 
pened to be alone near villages at evening time. The votes 
of credulous electorates such as these are easily manipulated, 
Yet, in spite of all, the remaking of India has been steadily 
going on under silent British influence. To take perhaps one 
of the chief outstanding results, we found the many millions 
of ** untouchables *’ denied all human rights, treated as lower 
animals, not men. Gradually, with British sympathy and 
backing, they have won equality before the law and, to some 
extent, in social life. Deprived of that support and left to 
stand alone they will gradually slip back into the degradation 
from which they have been half raised. 

Again, sixty years ago there was no medical help for women 
of the better class. Ifa lady fell ill she was treated barbarously 
or left to die or get well as the case might be, according to 
custom. Now the land is dotted with women’s hospitals and 
respectable women are taking up, though slowly, the pro- 
fession of healing. Great areas which some still living remem- 
ber as barren are now irrigated fields or clothed with a wealth of 
forest, but a few years of laxity will undo all. These and innu- 
merable other advances are the result of European forces 
working on the passive loyalty and steadying conservatism 
of the peasant masses. It is a mistake to regard the English- 
man as a stranger. He has dug himself into the life of the 
country like the Mohammedan and Parsee, though with 
different ideals. Many of us still alive have seen the slow 
growth in the last sixty years of individuality, of clean justice, 
of resistance to famine and other natural foes. Both sides 
have contributed, but the motive power has come from the 
British. 

Hf a file of early vernacular newspapers are examined they 
will bear ample proof of how the new life was not encouraged 
or even noticed by the literary classes. The daily or weekly 
journal was filled with complaints about individuals or mis- 
statements of the intentions of Government. To sweep 
away the leaven of British influence before the time, and while 
its co-operation and example are still needed, would be a 
crime.—I am, Sir, &c., Bes UE ot ets 

[We agree with our correspondent. We think that British 
co-operation and help will be required in India for many years 
to come. We have advocated a policy of sympathy with the 
politically-minded in India who desire self-government, but 
we have always thought that British help and guidance would 
be required. What we have appealed for is a new outlook 
and no patronage.—Ep. Spectator.| 


[To the Editor of the SrecTator.] 
Sir,—-While appreciating the spirit of sympathy for liberal 
ideals which is shown in your article on the outlook on India, 
I venture to take exception to your use of the phrase ‘at 
the earliest opportunity” in connexion with the grant 
to that country of a large measure of independence. 

Your expression seems to imply that the various races 
and castes which are grouped under the rule of the Govern- 
ment of India are so well on the road to becoming a homo- 
geneous “ nation ” that we must be ready to take time by the 
forelock and endow them with constitutional freedom at an 
“early ’’ date. ‘* Early ”’ is, of course, a relative term: but 
it is surely a little misleading to use it in connexion with what 
may reasonably be anticipated in this direction ? 

As was pointed out by Mr. Surendra Nath Malik, an ex- 
member of the Council of India, at a meeting held in Calcutta 
(see the report in the Times)—‘ however objectionable 
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some aspects of the British rule in India might be, there 
could be no doubt that the only way for India to be a self- 
respecting and consolidated nation was by continuing to be 
part of the British Empire for generations to come.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., L. K. Laurig, 
I.C.S. (retired). 

Mount Cottage, Grayshott, Hindhead. 

[We appreciate the spirit in which our correspondent refers 
to our article. We expressed ourselves badly if we gave the 
impression that we thought that India was ‘“ well on the road 
to becoming a homogeneous nation,’ although we look 
forward to her becoming a self-governing unit in the British 
Commonwealth with British co-operation at the earliest 
possible moment. It is not our purpose here to work out a 
perfect constitution for India. Wiser brains are already 
engaged in that task. But briefly what we have in mind is a 
kind of federal system for a “ United States of India ” within 
the British Commonwealth, including the Native States. 
Each State to be largely autonomous, but represented in a 
Continental Congress, and the British Raj to be a ready and 
willing co-operator. We think, and we know, that many with 
a life-long knowledge of India share our views, that the best 
way to prepare India to become a Free State—called the United 
States of India—within the British Commonwealth is to let 
each Indian State govern itself to the utmost extent, with 
friendly British co-operation always in the background. 

Mr. Malik, for whom we entertain the highest repect, said 
that the only way ‘‘ for India to be a self-respecting and 
consolidated nation was by continuing to be part of the 
British Empire for generations to come.’ We agree. We have 
all along said that we think there could be no higher destiny 
before India than to be a free and independent State within 
the British Commonwealth. General Smuts during his 
recent visit to America said that the conception of Dominion 
status was the greatest political discovery of the nineteenth 
century. But when a United States of India is formed—and 
no one knows when that date will be—on federal lines, repre- 
senting the Native States and all sections of the community, 
** depressed ’’ or otherwise, that All-India Continental Con- 
gress will have the right to withdraw from the British Common- 
wealth just as Canada, South Africa, or Australia have, should 
they wish to exercise that privilege. Itis because we believe so 
profoundly in the British Commonwealth and the fundamental 
basis of liberty on which it is built that we think (1) that it 
will endure ; (2) that it is great enough to enable a United 
States of India to flourish and enjoy the same freedom which 
we in England enjoy within its orbit.—Ep. Spectator.] 


FREE TRADE 

[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—The fact that our trade has increased so much between 
1913 and 1927 raises the question in my mind: If we have 
done so well with one hand tied behind our back (in the 
shape of a million or two unemployed), should we not have 
done much better with both hands free? The old theoretic 
arguments about paying for imports and exports and so 
forth seem a mere vicious circle in face of the fact of unem- 
ployment. Surely the more workers we keep busy in the 
Home market, the more goods we shall have to exchange. 
What benefit is it to anyone to get a Solingen penknife for 
8s. 6d., for which he would have to pay 8s. 6d. in Sheffield, 
if he has to pay the other 5s. for a dole that keeps a British 
workman idle ? 

The answer to your question ‘“ why ‘ prosperity’ and 
intense unemployment can exist side by side” is not so 
very difficult. A village with one immensely rich inhabitant 
and 1,000 paupers or semi-paupers is not really so “ pro- 
sperous’”’ as a village of 1,000 inhabitants all drawing a decent 
regular wage, for the element of equable distribution enters 
into national prosperity just as much as the gross quantity 
of wealth. The conventional tests of rateable value and 
so on are quite fallacious. Even in our palmiest Free Trade 
days the employers benefited infinitely more than the work- 
men. There was always a relatively large “pool of unem- 
ployment ” which prevented the workers as a class getting 
their heads effectively above water. That this has not been 
more recognized is due to the fact that the trades and indi- 
viduals represented in this pool varicd from time to time. 


My views are not due to Lord Beaverbrook and Lord 
Rothermere. Even before the War I had begun to suspect 
that the Old Order had changed ; and everything that has 
happened since the War has tended to confirm my opinion 
that it is folly for England to go on choking herself with the 
rope of unilateral Free Trade.—I am, Sir, &c., 


James F. Mvurraeap. 
12 Campden Hill Square, W. 8. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—Possibly the following, from speeches of Richard 
Cobden and Sir Robert Peel, might be of interest to readers 
of the articles you are publishing on this subject. The 
first named, speaking at Aberdeen, January, 1844, pointed 
out that recent revisals of the tariff had, according to Sir R. 
Peel, been made without reference to any nation whatever, 
and went on to say, * The greater the restrictions in other 
countries, the more necessity was there for Free Trade in 
this, in order that we might establish an indirect trade to 
compensate as much as possible for the want of a direct one ” 
(Aberdeen Free Press). 

And later Sir R. Peel—in the House of Commons, January, 
1846, when introducing the Bill repealing the Corn Laws, 
said, “I fairly avow that in making these great reductions 
on the produce of other countries I have no guarantee that 
other countries will follow our example. Wearied by our 
long-endured efforts, we have resolved to consult our own 
immediate interests. It is a fact that other countries have 
not followed our example. Nay, they have in some cases 
raised the duties upon the admission of our goods. Hostile 
tariffs so far from being an argument against the removal of 
restrictive duties, furnish a strong argument in its favour.” 

These quotations contradict the popular impression that the 
expected reduction in tariffs by other countries, following 
their abolition here, was the main argument for the adoption 
of Free Trade. As far as I can ascertain, Cobden did not 
make his erroneous prophecy until after the battle for Free 
Trade was won.—I am, Sir, &c., A. P. CARRYER, 

120 New Walk, Leicester. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
S1r,—I beg leave to correct an error, not on the part of your 
contributor, but on the part of Professor J. H. Jones, as quoted 
in “* Free Trade in 1930 ” Part 3. 

Professor Jones is stated to have said that the steel producers 
of this country, having no organized body to represent them, 
stood aside when a European Cartel was formed by Germany, 
France and Belgium in 1926. This statement implies a re- 
flection on the good sense of an industry which is fighting 
gallantly a very one-sided battle, and is not in accordance with 
the facts. 

The Steel Industry of Great Britain was, and is, represented 
by the National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers. 
As a result of the coal strike of 1926, Great Britain could 
only have joined the Continental Steel Cartel on terms which 
would have perpetuated the diminished output of those dark 
months, and still further reduced this sick industry to im- 
potence. There still remain cogent reasons why it is against 
British interests to be a party to it, although we have joined, 
indeed we initiated, the International Rail Association. 

Speaking of the Tinplate Industry, Professor Jones, as 
quoted by your contributor, appears to tread on firmer 
ground. He sees no reason why the steel and tinplate trades 
being interlocked financially should not impose upon them- 
selves a self-denying ordinance not to use foreign steel. This 
is exactly what they have done, but there remain a number 
of small independent works often equipped with obsolete 
machinery who continue to compete on level, if not better, 
terms with the interlocked and more efficient plants by virtue 
of the cheaper dumped steel which they use. Nothing short of 
an embargo on imported steel, or a refusal on the part of 
Continental steel works to supply, could put them out of 
action, and thus hasten the complete rationalization of the 
Tinplate Industry. 

Few people realize that we are importing from six million 
to eight million tons of coal annually in the form of steel, for 
it takes this quantity of fuel to make the three million tons of 
steel we import annually from foreign countries where wages 
are often 60 per cent. lower, and hours of work appreciably 
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higher than here. Is this method of unrestricted imports 
the best way of helping our “ martyred ” coal trade? 

Do the public realize that were this devastating flood 
dammed, British steel makers could employ an additional 
100,000 men in their industry, and possibly a further 50,060 
would find work in the coal and ancillary trades ? 

Does the nation know that it costs £7,000,000 a year to keep 
these hundred thousand out-of-works by what are wrong- 
fully called ‘doles’? By putting this unnecessary burden 
on the nation we are loading our cost of production by social 
services and taxation, and in effect subsidizing the foreigner. 
And yet the British steel maker is selling his product at only 
14 per cent. over pre-War prices, but continues to pay wages 
at least 45 per cent. over pre-War rates. Does this spell 
inefficiency ? 

My own firm, in common with many others, does not use a 
ton of foreign steel and still manages to exist alongside those 
that do, but it can only earn enough to pay the interest on its 
prior charges, and because it is open to every wind of com- 
petition that blows, it has no security, no surplus funds, and, 
therefore, very little chance of borrowing from the banks or 
the public for the further modernization of its plant. 

Two important and generally overlooked factors have 
modified the free trade theory. First, the obligation to main- 
tain the worker who loses his employment out of the National 
Insurance Funds, and secondly, mass or flow production 
which can offset high tariffs and high wages by creating 
abundance. A nation on full time must produce more wealth 
and be wealthier than a nation on half time, and if a reserved 
market at home creates employment then mass producticn, 
by lowering costs, will take care of our exports.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALAN Dore. 

Baldwin House, 67 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


THE EMPIRE PROTECTION CRUSADE 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Str,—Lord Beaverbrook’s policy is, to use his own words, 
“the creation of sheltered markets for all the countries 
which compose the British Empire ”’ and originally provided 
for the demolition of tariff barriers between Britain and the 
Dominions and the Colonies. 

The Dominion manufacturer, however, resents the compe- 
tition of the lower paid British workman, so later ‘‘ a measure 
of protection for certain industries even against imports 
from other portions of the Empire” was declared to be 
‘* absolutely essential,” while “import duties for purely 
revenue purposes ” were to be allowed to remain. 

A still later manifesto declares that the “ project begins 
with the non-self governing Crown Colonies and Dependencies ”’ 
(fifteen are enumerated), while the Dominions are permitted 
‘*to enter this fruitful union under such limitations as they 
may think necessary ’—perhaps raising the tariff wall still 
higher, as Australia has recently done. 

Lord Beaverbrook says he has sounded no wavering note, 
but to the uninitiated his tune sounds like one long tremolo. 
It is not clear why the British farmer should not be sheltered 
from Canadian and Australian competition as well as from 
that of the U.S.A. and the Argentine. It is just as painful 
to have one’s throat cut by a Canadian as by a Yankee. 

Nor is it clear why the non-self governing Colonies should 
be placed in a different category from the Dominions, unless it 
is proposed to coerce them. Ten of the fifteen Colonies 
which Lord Beaverbrook enumerates have Legislative 
Assemblies, some of them with elected memiers and none of 
them - necessarily servile. These Colonies raise a_ large 
proportion of their revenue from import duties. - There seems 
to be a very thin layer of Free Trade under the thick coating 
of Protection which the crusade is designed to apply.—I am, 
Sir, &c., BERTRAM HILu. 

The Bourne, Bracknell. 


THE PROGRESSIVES IN AMERICA 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—The report of the attitude of Americans towards their 
Supreme Court, published by your American correspondent 
last week, is to any discerning American too obviously partisan 
and misleading to be allowed to pass without question. That 
the nomination of Mr. Hughes to be Chief Justice will be 
generally accepted as eminently proper is true enough. But 





that any considerable number of Americans would feel the 
slightest concern at the appointment of one of the ‘ so-called 
Progressives” is nothing but that sort of peculiarly trans. 
parent ez parte nonsense for which Americans have invented 
a short name with which surely your correspondent must be 
familiar. : 

Who are these ‘‘ Progressives’? who, your Mr. Ivy Lee 
says, ‘‘are inclined to verge strongly upon radicalism,” 
whatever that statement may be intended to convey ? Justice 
Holmes is commonly admitted to be one of the greatest jurists 
in our history. Justice Brandeis, a brilliant and successful 
advocate, did, to be sure, before his elevation to the bench, 
put his abilities at the service of organized labour. Justice 
Stone, formerly Dean of the Law School of Columbia Uni. 
versity, came to the Court from the Coolidge Cabinet, to which 
he had been summoned in order that public confidence in 
the administration of justice by the Federal Government 
might be restored after the unspeakable scandals of the 
Harding régime. 

In their judicial opinions, Justices Holmes, Brandeis and 
Stone are generally found to express the view that big business 
should, and under the law may, properly be subject to stricter 
control by the public in the public interest. They are sup- 
ported in their view by an increasing body of intelligent 
opinion in Congress and country. They are opposed by the 
majority of the Supreme Court and by the dominant group 
in both political parties. They are opposed by big business, 

But they are also opposed by Mr. Ivy Lee in the columns 
of the Spectator, pursuing the familiar methods of American 
political propaganda. The minority is alwaysinsin. Justices 
Holmes, Brandeis and Stone, being a minority, “* are inclined 
to verge strongly upon radicalism,”’ and, if any one of them 
were made Chief Justice, all good hundred yercenters who 
vote straight would tremble for the safety of the Republic. 
This is, of course, to the American familiar stuff. The only 
thing new is that it should of all places in the world, appear 
in the Spectator, yet so it is—I am, Sir, &e., 

ie WILLIAM Hater. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Will you permit me to announce that February 28th 
has been fixed as the last date for receiving signatures for the 
petition against capital punishment, and all forms of petition, 
whether complete or otherwise, should be returned to the 
Secretary, National Council for the Abolition of the Death 
Penalty, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, 
on or before that date. Blank forms for the collection of 
further signatures before February 28th will be sent free on 
application. More than four times as many signatures have 
already been received as for any other petition previously 
organized against capital punishment, and the petition will 
be presented to Parliament as soon after February 28th as 
possible as an indication of changing public opinion.—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. Roy CALvert, 
N.C.A.D.P., Parliament Mansions, Secretary. 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND REUNION— 
WITH WHOM? 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Srr,—The Rev. Mr. Pollard’s able letter in last week’s issue 
invites much criticism. His view is far too narrow, because 
it is based on only a part of our Lord’s Prayer. True, He 
prayed ‘‘ that they may be one”’ (John xvii, v. 11 and 21), 
but he added (v. 11), “‘ as We are one,” and (v. 21), ‘‘ as Thou 
Father art in Me and I in Thee.” Well, the Incarnation 
shows that the Unity of the Trinity comprehends very great 
diversities. Our Lord’s mode of being (still in His glorified 
human body, but not limited by it) differs enormously from— 
but I dare not enter on such mysteries. The Athanasian 
Creed is the best and last word upon them. Our Lord’s 
declaration (I paraphrase the words in John x. 16, R.V.) 
more than one fold, but only one flock, points the same way. 
Christian unity is compatible with much Christian diversity. 

It seems to me that union with the Greek Church has taken 
place already in Mr. Pollard’s case. He ministers and worships 
in both ; what more is needed ? Surely he cannot desire that 
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our two Archbishops and our King should bow to the Greek 
Patriarch as their Superior and that both churches should 
abandon their present forms of worship for something which 
js not in existence yet ? 

I myself have much the position in the Church of England 
that Mr. Pollard has in the Greek Church (I am only a layman). 
I was baptized into the Scotch Presbyterian Kirk. When I 
came to England I found that the Articles of Religion embodied 
the same theology as the Scottish catechism did, so I joined 
the Church by Confirmation and worshipped there as long as 
no Presbyterian Church was within :each. Now I pay for 
sittings in our parish church and also in the nearest 
Presbyterian Church, and I worship and Comm nivate in 
‘both, with the knowledge of the clergy concerned. So to 
me the churches are one. 

Charity in diversity is the true Christian unity—wherever 
the Spirit produces saintly men, there is part of the Church 
Catholic. 

Mr. Pollard might have signed his letter ‘‘ Greek Anglican,” 
I sign this your obedient servant, 

EriscopAL PRESBYTERIAN. 


THE CHURCH OF IRELAND AND REUNION 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sm,—The_ position regarding Reunion maintained by 
Rev. G. F. Pollard, in your issue of last week, does not take 
account of the history of the Church of Ireland since its 
Disestablishment, consequent on the passing of the Irish 
Church Act, 1869. In the Preamble and Declaration to its 
Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical, adopted in 1870, 
the Church of Ireland describes itself ‘as a Reformed and 
Protestant Church.” Its connotation of the term “ Pro- 
testant ” is quite different from what Mr. Pollard describes 
as “the modern connotation of the term at least.” In the 
Preface to its Revision (1878) of the Book of Common Prayer, 
the Church of Ireland confesses that the Book which it then 
revised, ‘ the official text-book of the English Church,” to 
use Mr. Pollard’s words, ‘‘ contained the true doctrine of 
Christ, and a pure manner and order of Divine Service, accord- 
ing to the Holy Scriptures and the practice of the Primitive 
Church.” In one of the publications, number Ixxxiv., of the 
Church Historical Society, Dr. J. H. Bernard, then Dean of 
St. Patrick’s, Dublin, afterwards Archbishop of Dublin and 
Provost of Dublin University, wrote that the ultimate result 
of the revision of the Irish Church Prayer Book in 1878, 
was “that no single principle of Catholicity was abandoned 
or denied.” These facts show that the Church of Ireland, a 
Church so ancient that on historical grounds it can describe 
the Church of England as a “ sister Church,” and so modern 
that it has revised its formularies twice within the last sixty 
years, does not think Catholicity and Protestantism to be 
the irreconcilable qualities that they seem to be to Mr. Pollard. 

May I point out that Mr. Pollard’s interpretation of the 
words of the Prayer for all Conditions of Men is based on 
reading the word ‘“ others” for the word “all”? ‘* Others 
who profess and call themselves Christians ” is quite different 
in meaning from ‘ All who profess and call themseives 
Christians.” TRe problem of Reunion is so important that 
the position of every Church ought to be understood. I 
write so that, through the columns of the Spectator, a know- 
ledge of the position of the Church of Ireland may “ fly to 
Istambul.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hucu W. B. THompson. 
Canon of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 
St. Catherine’s Rectory, S.C.R., Dublin. 


ANOTHER SPORTING DOG 


[To the Editor of the SprcraTor.] 
Str,—Whilst admiring Mr. Shadwell’s poodle for his intelli- 
gence, may I put in a word for the Skye Terrier, who is also 
by nature a sportsman and of high and approved intelligence 
and affection ? 

I have a Skye Terrier, descended in direct line from the 
real old Island breed, and he stalks moles in exactly the 
same manner as Mr. Shadwell’s poodle, apparently hearing 
the mole moving (or does he see the ground shake ?) at about 
twenty yards distance. It is a very pretty sight to see him 


approach his quarry step by step, lifting high and with anxious 

care each paw in turn, till the moment comes for springing 

on the mole, who is whisked from the ground, promptly killed 

and then thrown aside, the dog continuing his walk 

unconcernedly.—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. Empson. 
Llangrove. 


THE SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS BILL 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaToR.] 
Sir,—I think it must have come as a terrible shock to many 
people to find there was anyone in the House of Commons to 
“object ” to the passing of the second reading of the Humane 
Slaughter Bill, last Friday. It seems hardly possible that 
there could be found any “ objection” to slaughtering 
humanely in a civilized country.—I am Sir, &c., 
A. Estcourt-Oswa.p, 
Pinkney House, Colchester. 
[We entirely agree with our correspondent.—Eb. Spectator.] 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


By the desire of Miss Florence Nightingale’s family I am 
making a new study of her life and character. A number 
of unpublished letters, throwing a new light on Miss Nightin- 
gale’s life, have been placed at my disposal, and it is possible 
that others exist in the archives of private families. Will 
you allow me to say how very grateful I shall be to anyone 
who will lend me such letters ?_ I should also be glad to see 
anything bearing directly or indirectly on Miss Nightingale’s 
life before 1865. All papers lent will be most carefully treated 
and quickly returned by registered post.—I. B. O Maury, 
6, Steele’s Road, N.W. 3. 


THE PROTECTION OF WILD FLOWERS. 


We are informed that The Society for the Protection of 
Wild Flowers and Plants has been formed with the object of 
preventing the despoiling of the countryside, and to save 
from extinction wild flowers and ferns. The systematic plun- 
dering of trees will also be dealt with. The Society will 
endeavour to secure legislation to render illegal the sale of 
wild plants and to schedule the rarer species against removal. 
Headquarters are to be established in London, and particulars 
of the Society may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. C. Harding, 6 Astley Street, Maidstone. 


His Masesty. 


As the correct use of the ‘ King’s English” is occasionally 
the subject of discussion in the Spectator, I am emboldened to 
submit for your observations, the following:—My daily 
paper is the Birmingham Daily Post and my weekly paper, the 
Spectator. In the Birmingham Post, whenever a _ reference 
is made in the middle of a sentence to the King, it is always 
written ‘* his Majesty ” (small h), while in the Spectator ‘** His 
Majesty ” (capital H) is used. In the issue of the Spectator 
of February 8th, I notice, however, for the first time, on page 
199, in the extracts from A Hundred Years Ago, under the 
head ‘“* The King’s Speech” that his Majesty is frequently 
quoted, whereas in the same issue (p. 185) ‘* His Majesty ” 
(the usual form for the Spectator) is used. Is it a case of 
antique and modern forms? I believe it was the Rev. 
E. F. M. MacCarthy, M.A., late Head Master of King Edward's 
School, Five Ways, Birmingham, who told me years ago that 
His Majesty (capital H) in the middle of a sentence should 
only be used when referring to Our Lord.—G. F. BENNETT, 
419 City Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


AnTI-LITTER JINGLES,. 


One summer, many years ago, the following anti-litter 
rhyme was briefly on view at Rufus’ Stone, in the New Forest. 
Perhaps it was considered too alliterative for the public taste 
or—more likely—was set up by some unauthorized enthusiast. 
At any rate, it was itself relegated to the litter basket in less 
than a week :— 

‘** At King Rufus’s Rood 
You may feast on your food. 
But ’tis due to your host 
That ye vex not his ghost. 
Let this legend remind you— 
‘ Leave no litter behind you.’ ”’ 


—Tuomas Carr, 91 Kilravock Street, Queen’s Park, W. 10. 


Ropes or SAND. 

C. M. Hudson’s quotation about ‘* Ropes of Sand” may be 
found in Browning’s A Forgiveness, page 820, in the Cambridge 
Edition.—Marsor1e Jarvis, Reference Library, Toronto 
Public Library. 
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Some Books 


Broavcast sermons came in for some severe criticisms last 
week in the Convocation of Canterbury on the ground that 
they were indefinite and had to be trimmed to suit all 
prejudices. A very effective answer to these criticisms is 
provided by one who probably preaches more broadcast 
sermons than any other English padre. Mr. “Pat” 
McCormick has written in the form of a book the sort of 
thing he is accustomed to broadcast, and the Bishop of 
London has written an introduction. Be of Good Cheer 
is its title (Longmans, 2s. 6d.), and it might lead the pro- 
spective reader to suppose that they were in for facile 
optimism and easy uplift. It is nothing of the sort, and its 
author certainly does not eschew theology or definitencess. 
Moreover, it is probable that some will find his doctrine very 
controversial. But to a much larger number the book will 
be in the literal sense of the term a Godsend. Here is a man 
who can talk theology that grips by its reality and its intelligi- 
bility. There really is quite a lot about God in this book, 
and Mr. McCormick is quite sure that he knows what He is 
like. But his sureness is not cocksureness. This is a very 
winning book, and many people who do not observe Lent 
much would find that it became quite an interesting thing to 


do under this guidance. 
* * & % 


A man who has known Pollock of the Saturday and Palmer 
the Orientalist ; who has been on friendly terms with Leighton, 
Millais, Holman Hunt and Corney Grain ; who has soldiered 
in India and through the Boer War; who knows about 
hops, sat for thirteen years for a Sussex constituency, and was 
British Consul at Danzig and Savannah, ought to have a story 
to tell. And Mr. Arthur Brookfield, brother to Charles 
Brookfield, that incomparable comedian, has. Many figures, 
interesting and prominent, move through the pages of Annals 
of a Chequered Life (Murray, 15s.), and the author as an infant 
was dandled on the knees of Byron’s wife. But somehow the 
book fails of effect. While it contains many reminiscences 
about people whose record is eminently worth preserving, one 
is so often brought up by a passage of distressing flatness— 
by a declaration, for instance, on the part of the author 
that “I should not have related such an anecdote had it not 
been entirely creditable to Mrs. Carlyle’s memory.” Still, 
there are plenty of oases to counteract the rather insistent 


impression of flat aridity. 
%* * * * 


The many friends of the late Col. Aubrey Herbert will welcome 
a new edition of Mons, Anzac and Kut (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), 
with a preface by Mr. Desmond MacCarthy. The latter 
pays tribute to the wonderful charity and courtesy of the 
author and to that deep, instinctive democracy of his that 
broke down all barriers between nations as well as classes. 
Everyone trusted Herbert: he was a Christian gentleman ; his 
influence was, and still is, a precious asset making for gocd will 
in countries where age-old hatreds and suspicions ‘are unfor- 
tunately rife. Perhaps Mr. MacCarthy under-rates the part 
that Herbert played in politics. True, he was “a light- 
weight debater.’ He never cared for the twists and turns 
of party intrigue, but the House filled up when he was on 
his feet, not only because he was known to be absolutely 
sincere, but because beneath his airy manner he had a very 
real knowledge of Eastern affairs. Others might spout 
Balkan statistics: Herbert could tell.us of the heart of the 
Turks and the Albanians. Also his blindness may have 
added to his power of extempore speaking: apt and well- 
turned phrases came easily to him, and influenced his hearers. 
He was loved wherever he went, and respected as he respected 
others.. Mr. Augustine Birrell calls this book ‘‘a master- 
piece,” and Mr. Compton Mackenzie “ one of the very best 
books about the War.” We agree. It is full of his courage, 
his kindness, and the sparkle of his faithful spirit. 


Mrs. Philip Martineau can remember the time, before golf 
and motors, when fashionable people rode in the Park either 
between eleven and one, or between five and seven. The men 
wore tightly fitting trousers, black coats and silk hats, and 
the women cloth habits with the same grande tenue. In 
Hunting and Horses (Benn, 12s. 6d.) she tells of her experiences 
not only (or chiefly) in Rotten Row, but with Sir Watkin 


of the Week 


Wynn's, the Pytchley, the Quorn, the New Forest Buck- 
hounds, the Bicester, and in Ireland with the Duhallow and 
the United. She loved the Irish, and tells of a girl who 
milked the cows at five in the morning, hunted all day and 
danced most of the night ; and of an old man who used to 
drive to the meet in a gig, unharness and saddle up his 
trapper, hunt him all day, then put him back in the gig and 
drive him home. “ Sure, and it’s a fine change for the 
crathur,” he said. There are many shrewd hints on breeding 
and stable-management too. Horse-lovers should buy and 
keep this book : it is too good merely to borrow. 
* %* * 


The king as life-giver and creator, warden of a people’s 
health and prosperity, is characteristic of many early civiliza- 
tions. Professor Elliot Smith has already shown how gold has 
also a supernatural glamour for early man, and in his latest 
book, Human History (Jonathan Cape, 21s.), weaves the various 
strands of adolescent culture into a homogeneous whole. 
The golden age of savagery was more than a charming fiction. 
Man really was free in those far-off days, till he surrendered 
his soul to a superstitious bondage which held him in thrall 
to a divine autocracy and despotic priest-kings. It required 
the base copper of Greece to destroy the supremacy of Egypt's 
gold standard, and since then rel'gion, superstition and ration- 
alism have warred for the mastery in civilization. A provocative 
and thought-compelling book, in which history is interpreted 
through science and man is restored to his_ biological 


environment, 
* * * * 


We have always felt the need for a succinct and readable 
account of the peculiarities of English University life for the 
benefit of the enquiring foreigner. Degenerate Oxford? by 
Terence Greenidge (Chapman and Hall, 7s. 6d.) just about 
fills the bill—if the earnest author will only add a glossary in 
subseqiient editions. There is a useful analysis of the activities 
outside the academic curriculum which make Oxford a “ store- 
house of treasures, mental and physical”; there are some 
pertinent criticisms of the casualness of Dons and the caprices 
of University authorities, both these phenomena being, it 
appears, particularly distasteful to the author, a Socialist with 
a sneaking likeness for efficiency. The last chapter, instancing 
some of the more stupid anachronisms of the university—such 
as banning the projected Repertory Theatre, until the Chan- 
cellor stepped in and overrode the Oxford authorities—is, 
perhaps, justified. For the rest, those of us who have 
* attended ”’ Oxford or Cambridge, as Mr. Greenidge puts it, 
will prefer that this book should not have been written ; 
not least, the author when he grows up. To begin with, only 
a surfeit of newspaper reading could have evoked a query 
as to whether Oxford had gained or lost by the incidental 
changes of Time ; only a callow undergraduate could imagine 
“the great British public interested * in the quips and fancies 
of undergraduate youth. For all its charm and candour, that 
age should surely remain a secret to the outside world; it 
does not bear analysis. No normal healthy person will 
subscribe to the wild generalization that undergraduates as a 
class are resentful and unhappy! The ingenuous Mr. 
Greenidge will one day realize that the world, even this 
image of the mighty world which is Oxford, is not composed 
of ‘“‘the conventional and the shallow’ and ‘ people who 
possess artistic enthusiasms”; that this community 
composed of an athletic upper class, whose members have 
the attributes of Bulldog Drummond, and aesthetes, whose 
strong suit is an intellectual anarchism, is nothing but a 
picture of arrested development. 

% * * * 
(The attention of our readers is drawn to the special Education 
Section accompanying the book reviews this week. General 
Knowledge Questions will be found on page 291.) 


The Competition 


Evreryspopy is talking about the Italian Pictures. The 
Editor therefore offers a prize for the most entertaining 
or illuminating comment on them, or anecdote referring to 
them, which has either been overheard at Burlington House 
or elsewhere. Entries should not exceed two hundred and 


fifty words. The competition will close on Friday, March 14th. 
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Anglo-American Relations 


America and England. By Nicholas Roosevelt. (Jonathan 
Cape. 10s. 6d.) 

America Conquers Britain. By Ludwell Denny. (Alfred A. 
Knopf. 12s. 6d.) 

The United States of the World. By Oscar Newfang. (Putnam, 
$2) 


AMERICANS are intensely conscious of their wonderful indus- 
trial advance ;_ their increase of exports is the most striking 
economic fact of the present century. This affects different 
Americans in different ways; some are filled with a painful 
awareness of responsibility, but the new pride of conquest 
has flown like wine to the heads of others. Two of the three 
books before us provide interesting illustrations of these 
opposite results, 


Mr. Nicholas Roosevelt writes with a high sense of respon- 
sibility, sensitively recognizing that the economic clash between 
Great Britain and the United States may cause a dangcrous 
rift if both sides do not set seriously about the business of 
understanding one another. He lays bare the faults of his 
own countrymen—mainly inexperience, clumsiness and vain- 
gloriousness—but he is also very candid about Great Britain 
who, he thinks, often pursues a strong nationalist policy under 
the guise of something international and altruistic. Having 
dealt out impartial justice to both he appeals to both in an 
admirable temper to work out a partnership which shall be 
based on common interests. He has gone straight to the 
heart of the matter. It is only too true that the economic 
rivalry might easily become the equivalent of the old rivalry 
conducted by armies and navies. Indeed, we might go farther 
and say that if it is allowed to do so for want of such direction 
as can be provided by public opinion on both sides, our new 
state will be worse than the old. The essential thing to remem- 
ber is that economic nationalism, as much as politica! nation- 
alism, needs to be transmuted from introspection and indi- 
vidualism into a regularly planned international co-operation. 
If we can get so far as that we need not worry jealously about 
the economic rise of nations. It will ke admitted that every 
country profits by the prosperity of the others. 


Mr. Roosevelt gives some valuable diagrams showing the 
balance of advantage and disadvantage between the United 
States and Great Britain. The advantage is enormously on 
the side of the United States in regard to fuels and metals. 
Great Britain has it almost all her own way in the contro] 
of tropical raw materials. In the science of production the 
United States has run far ahead of Great Britain, though 
she is so much impressed by quantity as often to forget 
quality. In international finance Great Britain still possesses 
the lead, being helped to hold her position by experience, 
tradition, and an incomparable technique. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s positive suggestions are thoughtful and 
could come only from one who is sincerely concerned to 
prevent any check to the progress of mutual understanding. 
He says that Freedom of the Seas, though a very popular 
doctrine in America, is really the political inheritance of an 
inferior naval Power, and that if the dispute can be left 
quietly alone for a time it will solve itself. His other recom- 
mendation is thet Great Britain should think about America 
in the terms of her experience with the Dominions. There 
is a natural fellow-feeling, he says, between the Dominions 
and the United States, and particularly between Canada and 
the United States. This approach to the American problem 
may be a little circuitous, but it is less liable to error than the 
old one. 


Mr. Ludwell Denny at greater length covers the same field 
that Mr. Roosevelt has explored, but his manner is utterly 
different. His book is a song of economic victory, not only 
in industry but also in finance. Of course, he does not want 
war, but he is more expansive upon the danger of it than upon 
the manner of avoiding it. There is, however, a little illogi- 
cality in his argument. He thinks that Great Britain is 
declining steadily towards the position of a second-rate 
Power, but if that be so the danger of war—not economic but 
armed war—would become gradually less serious. In spite of 
defects in reasoning and in tone the book is a store of very 


valuable information. We had supposed that there was no 
Elijah Pogram left, but the ‘‘ Great Economie Defiance ” of 
Mr. Denny’s last pages provokes us to say at least that here 
is an example of the spirit which Mr. Roosevelt condemns in 
his own countrymen :— 


‘“‘ Travel where you will you can’t escape American customs and 
fashions. Tokio munches atsu keiki (American hot griddle cakes 
with syrup). . Berlin flocks to its first elaborate soda fountain for 
nut sundaes, served by snappy soda ‘jerkers.’ Moscow crowds 
around the first bright red gasoline filling station put up in Arbat 
Square. American movies, automobiles, dental schools, type- 
writers, phonographs, and even its prize fights lead in spreading 
American fashions and customs throughout the world. American 
automobiles have spread the gospel of mass production and have 
influenced some European countries to change from ‘ left-of-way’ 
to ‘right-of-way’ driving. Tho excellence of the dental schools 
in the United States attracts students from all over the world, 
who return to their people as ambassadors of the fine old American 
custom of brushing teeth. Typewriters have pioneered the way 
for a whole battalion of office equipment devices which have con- 
verted many peoples to doing business according to American 
methods. The phonograph has made jazz a world folk song and 
is returning the Oriental ear to the Occidental 8-note scale, while 
millions won by Dempsey and Tunney prompt young men, white, 
yellow, brown, black, or red, with two good fists to try them out 
and incidentally equip themselves with the necessary ‘gym’ shoes 
and boxing gloves from the ‘ land of champions.’ ” 

‘“‘ The pride of the British Navy, H.M.S. ‘ Nelson,’ has an American 
soda fountain; Britain’s fighting men have gone Yankee. When 
that happens it is perhaps no longer an exaggeration to use the 
trite phrase—which is sweet music to American capitalists but 
the dirge of culture to British and European critics—‘ the Ameri- 
canization of the world.’ ” 


Mr. Oscar Newfang at first sight seems unduly “ cool” in 
advising the League of Nations to model itself on the United 
States, but the excellence of his intentions should save him 
from this reproach. He believes that the League cannot 
prosper until it has developed into an actual federation of 
States. The inevitable British answer will be that the League, 
with its consultative system, is much more like the British 
Commonwealth and had better remain so. But Mr. Newfang 
moved, no doubt, by the American love of a written Constitu- 
tion, with all its logic, would equip the League with an inter- 
national constabulary at the disposal of the League Council, 
and ready to enforce the decisions of the World Court. It 
might be a Frenchman writing. 
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Followers of St. Francis 


Among the Franciscan Tertiaries. By Nesta de- Robeck. 


(Dent. 10s. 6d.) 

The Heroic Life of St. Vincent de Paul. 
(Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d.) 

St. Louis of Toulouse and the Process of Canonization in the 
14th Century. By Margaret RK. Toynbee, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Manchester University Press. 14s.) 


Ir is curious that the devotees of St. Francis, always trying 
to discover his ‘‘ Spirit’? in the most unlikely as well as 
likely fields, have paid so little attention to the special witness 
of the Tertiary Saints. Few can come to terms with the 
externals of Franciscan poverty, or reproduce the heroic and 
poetic incidents of the Founder’s career; but here we have 
a body of ordinary men and women, living in the world, who 
have accepted the implicits of the Franciscan spirit, and 
applied these implicits within the normal routine of daily 
life. St. Francis never thought of the Third Order as a sepa- 
rate religious institution; but rather as a way of life which 
might be adopted by all men and women of good will who 
wished for ‘‘ perfect joy.” It meant an existence based on 
the love of God and men; and as much outward austerity as 
was compatible with common sense. The ground was to 
be cleared of shams, and room made for realities. Here, then, 
we see his ideals at work in a vast and varied spiritual family, 
from royal saints like St. Louis and St. Bridget, who achieved 
the diflicult combination of inward poverty and outward 
splendour, to those who were “little poor men” in the most 
literal sense, such as St. Benedict Labre and the Curé d’Ars. 
Mystics and philanthropists, courtiers, scholars, and cloistered 
penitents—Ramon Lull and Joan of Arc, Francois de Sales 
and Vincent de Paul—are all to be reckoned among these 
children of St. Francis; and something of their heroic and 
devoted temper is to be traced to the influence of his spirit 
on their souls. 

Considering these facts, we come to agree with Miss de 
Robeck that ‘* we learn to know the saints when we see them 
reflected in their great followers ” : and to feel that her studies 


By Henri Lavedan. 
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of seven great Tertiaries should really add to the popular 
understanding of St. Francis himself. She begins with a pair 
of Umbrian converts, Angela of Foligno and Margaret of 
Cortona. Angela, a contemplative whose experiences and 
power of expression put her in the same class as St. Teresa, 
is well known to English students of mysticism ; though I 
think Miss de Robeck is one of the first in this country to use 
the recently discovered authentic text of her revelations. St, 
Margaret was an ecstatic of a more ordinary type; and her 
experiences, which contain no unexpected material, will be 
very differently interpreted by the hagiographer and the 
psychologist. Two crowned saints—Louis of France and 
Bridget of Sweden—achieve the Franciscan life under the 
most difficult conditions. The account of that remarkable 
woman St. Bridget is specially vivid and interesting; and 
suggests a fresh reason for thankfulness that Syon House, 
the site of our one and only Bridgettine foundation, is saved 
from desecration. But the great success of this book is 
undoubtedly its last section ; devoted to the amazing phil- 
anthropist, Guiseppe Cottolengo (1786-1842), founder of the 
* Piccola Casa”’ of Turin, and its still existent work. The 
Piccola Casa, at first a small house in which Cottolengo 
sheltered the most derelict specimens of the humanity he 
loved, grew first to a ramshackle collection of dwellings, then 
an institution. Now it is a veritable City of the Poor, with 
about 10,000 inmates—they are never counted,.by the Founder’s 
wish—served by men and women grouped under various 
religious rules, but all Tertiaries of St. Francis. Foundlings, 
cripples, blind, epileptics, insane—this huge family has 
lived and grown for a century, without endowment, dependent 
on alms. And the creator of all was a simple priest, who 
thought that “ gaiety never hindered sanctity,’ worshipped 
birds and flowers, and would leave his canaries to sing before 
the altar whilst he served poverty in its most repulsive forms. 
Possessed from childhood by the longing to ‘‘ found hospitals,” 
it was not till he was forty that, inspired by the career vf his 
fellow Tertiary, St. Vincent de Paul, he began the real work 
of his life. His first house and band of helpers were placed 
under the patronage of St. Vincent ; thus from one point of 
view the ‘‘ Canonico Santo” of Turin is the spiritual son of 
the Father of the Paris poor. 

M. Lavedan’s impressionistic life of St. Vincent has rightly 
enjoyed enormous success in France. Vividly and enthu- 
siastically written, yet without a trace of sugar in the ink, 
it brings out the startling greatness, the insight, courage and 
originality of the quiet and studious shepherd-boy who became 
a Barbary slave, a tutor of the aristocracy, director of souls, 
reformer of the Clergy, and fulfilled a lifelong passion for 
the service of the poor by creating the modern system of 
charitable relief.. The loving reverence for humanity which 
consoled the galley slaves, endured the horrors of Paris 
hospitals, searched the dung-hills at night for abandoned 
babies, and taught the ‘* Priests of the Mission ” how to meet 
the ignorant on their own ground—this Franciscan quality 
was the secret of St. Vincent’s power. Asked how his miracles 
of charity were done, he said ‘ Quite simply! quite natu- 
rally !’’—and indeed, he could not have acted in any other 
way. : 

After this, the adolescent fervour of St. Louis of Toulouse 
seems rather an anti-climax. A Prince of Anjou, and heir 
to the throne of Sicily, Louis developed in boyhood a passion 
for the ascetic life; and especially the Franciscan rule. At 
twenty-two he renounced his birthright and entered the 
Order; was consecrated Bishop of Toulouse, and died the 
following year. His youthful figure, in religious robes, is five 
times represented in the Lower Church at Assisi. This edifying 
tale has provided Dr. Toynbee with material for a thesis which 
is a model of scholarship. Many obscure facts connected 
with the cult of St. Louis are brought to light; and the 
circumstances of his short life are presented in a vivid and 
interesting way. The work has been produced with the 
co-operation of the British Society of Franciscan Studies. 


EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
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A rival of Napoleon 
THE AMAZING CAREER OF 


BERNADOTTE 


By the RT. HON. SIR DUNBAR PLUNKET BARTON, Bt. 


St. Joun Ervine in The Daily Express:—‘ There 
is not a dull passage in the whole book.” 
The Daily Telegraph:—“ A sound and vigorous 


biography, a genuine contribution to the history of 
the Napoleonic era.” 


The Observer:—‘‘A wonderful story, well told.” 











Scotsman:—“ So vividly written as to make it at 
once enjoyable and deeply interesting to read.” 


With Illustrations. 





The Times Literary Supp.:—“A story in which 
there are all the elements of a fine saga.” 

D. S. SomERVELL in The Daily News:—“A spirited 
record of an adventurous career. A book like this 
fascinates me.” 

Belfast Northern Whig:—“An important addition 


to the historical literature of a memorable stage in 
the evolution of Europe, as well as an interesting 
study of a remarkable personality.” 

21s. net. 














STUDIES IN 18" CENTURY 
DIPLOMACY 


1740-1748. By SIR RICHARD LODGE, 
tL.D C.R.L.E., the well-known Oxford 
historian, says: “It is amazingly good and 
clear, and the only thing of its kind in 
English.” 12s. net. 


SHAKESPEARE SONNETS 

AND EDWARD DE VERE 

By GERALD H. RENDALL, B.D., Litt.D. 
This is a full-length study of the Sonnets 
from the personal and literary side, together 
with a study of the place which Edward de 
Vere held in the literary movements of the 
Elizabethan age. 12s. net. 


THE DOCTOR’S MISSION 


By DR. ERWIN LIEK. Reflections, Remin- 
iscences and Revelations of a Surgeon at 
Dantzig. Translated with an Introduction by 
J. Ettis Barker. The author reveals a state 
of affairs which should fill his readers with 
grave concern, 6s. net. 


New 7/6 





ARTHUR MONTAGU 
BROOKFIELD$ 


ANNALS OF A CHEQUERED LIFE 
“Humour is the presiding genius of this 
vastly entertaining record, frank, vivid and 
unfailingly good-natured.”—-Daily Telegraph. 
With Frontispiece. 15s, net. 


TARIFF WALLS 


A EUROPEAN CRUSADE 

By SIR CLIVE MORRISON-BELL, Bt., 
M.P, “ Highly original. This striking little 
book, of great interest, written clearly and 
with humour.”—Daily Telegraph. “ A notable 
contribution to the employment question.”— 
Sunday Referee. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


LADY WENTWORTH 


(who is Byron’s Great-Granddang ghter). 

THE FLAME OF LIFE. “ She is an accom- 
plished sonneteer. Her love-sonnets are 
passionate and yet self-contained; they glow 
with an inward fire of sincerity and strength.” 


—Daily Telegraph. With Portrait. 7s, 6d. net. 


net Novels 





HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 


THE WINS MURDER CASE “Mr. 


Horace G. Hutchinson has a happy knack of avoiding the 
beaten track. A sound and absorbing mystery.”’—Punch. 


KATHLEEN NORRIS 


PASSION FLOWER © Mrs. Norris is immensely 
competent. She can tell a story and keep a firm hand on 
laughter and tears.”—Sunday Referee. 


R. J. FLETCHER 


BY MISADVENTURE Another Gilbert Davison 
novel in which a lovely girl, a sinister Chinaman and a 
clever detective play their lively parts. 





ACEITUNA GRIFFIN 


GENESTA «© All the characters are well drawn, and 


this first novel must rank as an é admirable example of the 
chronicle of family affairs.”—J/orning Post. 


DAISY FISHER 


PIECRUST A clever story of modern youth which 
tells what happened when two extremes of environment 
set out on the adventure of life together. 


ALAN SULLIVAN 


MR. ABSALOM An unusual story centreing 
round Absalom, a mysterious figure who had solved the 
problem of death. 





JOHN MURRAY 
so ALBEMARLE STREET,LONDON,W.1 
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AN INTIMATE PORTRAIT OF ‘THE TIGER’ 


ANDRE MAUROIS :— 


“IT SS PULL OF Lite 
AND WILL HELP US 
TO RECONSTRUCT 
THAT MAGNIFICENT 
PERSONALITY ” 


TIMES :— 

“PHRASE AFTER PHRASE 
IS AUTHENTIC 
CLEMENCEAU” 








SUNDAY TIMES :— 


“ALMOST EVERY PAGE 
IS PEPPERED WITH 
SOME PROVOCATIVE 
PRONOUNCEMENT” 


CLEMENCEAU 


TOLD BY HIMSELF 


TO HIS FORMER SECRETARY 


JEAN MARTET 


Photo, @.N.A. 
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The Tiger of France 


Clemenceau, the Events of his Life as told by himself to his 
former Secretary, Jean Martet, translated by Milton Waldman, 
(Longmans, Green. 25s. )e 


The Tiger. By George Adam. 10s. 6d.)- 


“Ah, Greece! You must travel by way of Greece to get any: 
where you’re going. . . . Now and then in the night, when I’m unable 
to sleep, I see Phaistos again. ... The Egyptians with their 
pyramids—what were they seeking? They may pile stone upon 
stone, yet even by breaking their backs they cannot hope to scale 
the Heavens. The Greeks did not look for their solution in space, 
but in the mind. . . . Athens or Rome, what interests me is the 
way in which races ascend, ascend—and at the end of it all, what's 
left ? It’s just the old story of the sun that sets over and over 
again mathematically into the water. If you want to forma 
judgment about anything you must take a view over the ages. 
. «+ When you have ten or twenty centuries spread before you 
... the same causes have the same effects; you see that the 
same mob which destroyed Athens destroyed Rome. Everything 
was said and done in vain ; that’s the way of the world.” 


(Cape. 


Tuat is M. Clemenceau talking in his old age; at once 
cynical and enthusiastic, philosophic and _ practical. M. 
Martet reveals a remarkable personality in these sketches, and 
a tenderer, more lovable and more contradictory Clemenceau 
than the public imagined during his lifetime. ‘“‘I can’t 
live without dogs,” he says at the age of eighty-seven, ‘‘ they 
have such silences’; and ‘‘I have my gymnastic lesson 
from 8 to 8.45.” When visiting his birthplace he chucks 
old Mére Michouneau under the chin and says he is jealous 
of her. ‘‘ Why?” she asks. ‘* You’ve a handsomer mous- 
tache than I,” is the answer. To the last he retained his 
broad, sometimes brutal, sense of humour, which spared 
no one, least of all himself. 

There was only one subject on which he did not joke: 
France. He hated Foch, yet he made him Generalissimo 
and championed him fiercely. ‘‘ He was the man we needed. 
With Pétain, a loyal and trustworthy man who behaved 
himself in exemplary fashion, the War would have lasted 
another year.” Of his defence of Foch’s conduct of the 
War before the Chamber, he says: ‘ I had already perceived 
his opinion of me, had already realized that I didn’t like 
him, that I didn’t like people of his kind, in whose souls 
ability and courage live side by side with—less attractive 
traits. I defended him because at bottom it was not a 
question of him or me, but of the country.” 

‘**I don’t know anyone any more. At times it’s frighten- 
ing,’ mutters the old Tiger, musing on his life in his little 
flat in Paris ; ‘‘ frightening like the desert—and marvellously 
delightful, like the solitude of high peaks. Those who 
hadn’t left me I’ve eliminated, gently pushing them by the 
shoulders and making them understand that . . . I’m 
no longer on their planet.’”’ Yet in a sense this was the pose 
of a proud and disappointed man, who ‘* questioned shrimps 
and sardines ’’ because he had grown tired of men, and who 
only appeared in public on rare occasions ‘as though to 
pause but for a moment on the way to his grave.’ His 
faculties and his faith—such as it was—he kept to the last. 
His atheism had an almost religious quality. He denied 
God, but he worshipped His flowers, sea, sun, and the land 
of France. He proclaimed that all was vanity and vexation 
of spirit, yet preached and lived a strenuous and simple life 
of devotion to work. 

“Friendship and scolding. That's what my life’s been 
made up of. I can’t like anyone without scolding him.” 
In these revealing words, Clemenceau discloses his own 
weakness as well as strength. He was endowed with an extra- 
ordinary natural facility of expression and great power of 
work. He was honest, clear-sighted, courageous ; but his 
stubborn nature made him so many enemies that but for 
the War he might never have been Premier of France for 
more than a few months. M. Martet, his secretary during 
the days of his power, remained his friend and confidant 
until the end, but only a few devoted followers were admitted 
to the Tiger’s retirement. He licked his wounds and growled 
in loneliness from his fisherman’s hut in La Vendée, or the 
Paris flat. 

M. Récouly’s Foch was written on the same plan as 
M. Martet’s book, but is not to be compared to the latter 
for general interest. Every Boswell must have his Johnson ; 
and the great and good general who led the Allied Armies 
could not by any stretch of the imagination be termed a wit. 


Clemenceau, on the contrary, was all Attic salt. The transla- 
tion of these sparkling and often memorable conversations is 
excellent. Mr. Waldman had a difficult, sometimes an 
impossible, task, but he has not been afraid either of simplicity 
or slang. This is one of the most entertaining and interesting 
biographical sketches that we have read for a long time. 

Neither M. Martet, however, nor Mr. Adam can be con. 
sidered as authoritative biographers. M. Martet has had 
access to the Clemenceau p pers, and may in the course of 
time give us a connected account of the troubled early years 
and fighting prime of his subject: so far we have only 
jottings and justifications, brilliant and provocative, but not 
a life. 

Mr. Adam has sketched in the outlines of his picture with 
a practised pencil, and if he has done no more, it is not his 
fault. The crash of the Second Empire, the riots of 1870, the 
Crimean and Austrian and Franco-Prussian Wars, the Dreyfus 
case, Jaurés, Caillaux, the Great War pass in review, but what 
of Clemenceau the man? Is it too early to tell of his 
American marriage? Of the duels he fought? Of his 
friendships with the intellectual leaders of his age? Of the 
intrigues which deprived him of the Presidency ? Perhaps 
it is. Mr. Adam has the wisdom to set himself limitations ; 
within his chosen boundaries he has made a valuable sketch 
of a dynamic man and time. Those who come after must 
fill in the details. 


A Pride of Venturers 


The Odyssey of an Orchid Hunter. By F. D. Burdett. Edited 
and annotated by Percy J. King. (Herbert Jenkins. 18s.) 
Savage Gentlemen. By Mabel C. Cole. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 
Man Hunting in the Jungle. By C. M. Dyott. (Arnold. 12s. 6d.) 
Jungle Gods. By Carl von Hoffman. Edited by Eugene Lérhke 
(Constable and Co. 10s.) 
Ir is a fortunate chance that gives us Savage Gentlemen and 
The Odyssey of an Orchid Hunter at the same time. They are 
both concerned with the Philippines and supplement and, on 
occasion, correct each other. In the latter, for example, we 
are told that it is bad form to split the skull of an enemy 
after you have removed it from his shoulders, but from the 
former we learn that you must split it in order to remove the 
brains, which you then drink ina posset of basi. It may be 
that the etiquette has changed, for the two books differ, 
not only in the angle of approach, but also, one infers, in the 
date of their authors’ experiences. 

Mr. Burdett’s is frankly an adventure story, without any 
scientific pretensions, and very exciting it is too. A hunter and 
prospector, he drifted into orchid-collecting by hazard rather 
than by deliberate choice, and it is a pleasure to read his 
sentimental regrets over the desecration of natural beauty. 
But orchids do not detain us long: we are flung pell-mell 
into Mr. Burdett’s adventures among the Dusun, who climb 
trees to kill pythons for food, among pygmies, who, though 
good bowmen, are bad sailors and deserted the author five times, 
and among the Igorote head-hunters, whom he had to dynamite 
in self-protection. After dangers enough to kill most men the 
author only just escaped drowning in a tornado. There are 
some excellent photographs, including one of a five-legged 
buffalo. 

Mrs. Cole and her husband, on the other hand, were primarily 
scientists and did not look for adventures ; but the murder of 
a companion proves that, however gentlemanlike these savages 
might be, there were still a few dangers and discomforts to 
be avoided. They were collecting for the Field Museum and 
naturally tried to discover as much as possible of the social 
and religious life of their hosts. They were initiated into the 
Tinguian tribe (these head-hunters seem to have a passion for 
naturalising aliens, as Mr. Burdett was also initiated), and 
managed to carry off a large number of interesting trophies. 
It seems strange, however, that after a panegyric on the 
honestry of the natives the scientists should furtively remove 
a sacred * guardian stone ” in the dead of night—a poor return 
for the hospitality of gentlemen. Can iron, by the way, be 
transmuted to stee! by the simple process of dipping it in water, 
or are the authors mistaken in saying that all the spears are 
of finest steel ?. The perfect manners of the Tinguian may be 
seen in the reply given by one of them to the author’s husband, 
who had asked for his bark-cloth coat as a specimen and 
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then wished to give him money for it. ‘*‘ I do not want money 
for it,” he replied, handing over the coat, “ as that will not 
keep off the cold wind.’ Surely, too, the only correct reply 
to a scientific disquisition on the nature and cause of rain 
was that given by one of the pygmies (who are said, surprisingly 
enough, to be polyandrous): ‘‘ Now that you know all this, 
can you make it rain?” 

Mr. Dyott gives us adventure of a different kind. He entered 
the territory of hostile Indians in Brazil in search of news of 
Colonel Fawcett. Brazil’s fabled cities and civilizations were 
not the author’s objective, but the practical task of finding 
out what had happened to his predecessor, one of the great 
adventurers of this age. It is a story that carries one along the 
whole time to the inevitable climax, when only the hastiest 
of retreats could extricate the expedition: but Mr. Dyott— 
albeit he could only converse by signs—discovered enough to 
establish pretty clearly that Colonel Fawcett and his party 
were killed, and in all probability killed by an Indian named 
Aloique. In spite of an enormous equipment, including wireless 
apparatus which kept him in touch with the outside world 
and the Antarctic—or possibly because of this—the difficulties 
and dangers incurred were immense. It took them, for 
example, twenty-seven days to do an anticipated journey of 
six days, during which they covered a distance which in a 
straight line would represent sixty miles! A too generous 
distribution of gifts, far from facilitating progress, brought 
whole tribes of avaricious Indians on their trail and almost 
caused a catastrophe. The book is an epic of endurance, 
which might have tried even the volunteer who wrote: ‘* No 
terror of the jungle can faze me. I have been married for 
twelve years.” 

After this it is like sailing into still water to take up 
Jungle Geds. Captain Carl Von Hoffman “ lingered along the 
way for months” in Northern Rhodesia to study the local 
native life. It may be doubted whether he lingered sulliciently 
long, but though unequal in merit these episodes do give some 
idea of native legends and beliefs, and often display a very 
real insight into native psychology. They are pleasant reading 
despite a style «hich relies for its vigour on a journalistic 
use of epithets and bizarre juxtaposition. Both in this book 
and in The Odyssey of an Orchid Hunter it is not clear what part 
their respective editors have played. The photographs have 
no distinction. 


The French Volcano 


The Revolutionaries (1789-1799). 

lated by R. J. S. Curtis. 
ANYTHING that M. Madelin writes on the French Revolution is 
-worth reading with care. His narrative history of that 
astonishing cataclysm is unequalled, and his character studies 
of the revolutionary leaders which now appear in a translation 
are most fascinating, even though the English might read more 
smoothly. 

M. Madelin has no respect for the legend handed down 
through generations of French Republicans. He says in 
his introduction that a year or two ago he visited a famous 
French statesman—‘a rather haughty, cynical old man” 
whom we may doubtless identify as the late M. Clemenceau— 
and that the veteran, who had always held that the leaders 
of 1789 were supermen, remarked: ‘“ You have upset my 
ideas on the men of the Revolution ; they were people like 
ourselves, and were often liable to gross errors of judgment.” 
M. Madelin does not blame them unduly. His point is that in 
such troubled times the sanest of statesmen might well have 
made mistakes, and that it is absurd to credit these untrained 
and inexperienced rulers with the wisdom and_ probity 
commonly attributed to them when the evidence too often 
tells the other way. Most of them perished in the tumult which 
they could stir up but could not control. 

M. Madelin begins with ‘“‘ La Fayette and his Delusions,” 
an ironic chapter on the futility of good intentions without 
some coherent policy. He could have kept the Paris mob in 
order from the outset if ie had used his National Guard and 
been less solicitous of popular applause: as it was, he let the 
mob control him. ‘“ Revolutions!” says M. Madelin after 
reviewing La Fayette’s career; “ If this noble old man had 
lived, he would with the very best intentions have set another 


By Louis Madelin. Trans- 
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ten in motion. Let us beware -of such generous people.” 
Mirabeau, again, fares little better at the author's hands, 
M. Madelin admits that he “‘ was very nearly a genius” 
and that he foresaw the ruin which was to follow the revolution 
unloosed by his eloquence and daring. That Mirabeay 
had he lived, could have mastered the revolution and turned 
it into safe channels seems to M. Madelin improbable, 
Talleyrand, who professed the confiscation of Church property 
and who supported the Civil Constitution which drove al] 
pious. clergy into the -anti-revolutionary camp,- went to 
America in 1793 and did not return till comparative order 
was restored. He is, surely, says the sardonic author, “a 
good example of the higher politician.” 

M. Madelin shows how the successive Assemblies stultified 
themselves by their lack of rules of procedure and a definite 
order of business. The Constituent, the Legislative, and the 
Convention were alike at the mercy of any gust of passion, 
The delirious proceedings of August 4th, 1789, when the 
feudal system was abolished, were foolish and unjust, as every 
economist knows. But similar scenes later led to political 
proscriptions, and it was not unfitting that Hébert, Danton 
and Robespierre in turn should fall victims to the chaotic 
assembly which they had successfully incited against their 
adversaries. M. Madelin admits Danton’s ability as a man of 
action and Robespierre’s honesty, marred by his inordinate 
pride. They were both, he assures us, infinitely superior to 
““the wretched Thermidorians.” Yet, when the crisis of 
July, 1794, came, it was scoundrels like Tallien, Collot 
d’Herbois, Fréron, and Fouché who contrived to turn the 
Convention against Robespierre and used its panic-stricken 
vote to compass the dictator’s fall. M. Madelin points out that 
these men were among the worst of the Terrorists and that, 
if the Terror ceased at Robespierre’s execution, it was only 
because the Parisians virtually compelled their new rulers 
to revert to normal courses by assuming that they wished to 
do so. Noteworthy, too, is his reminder that if Louis XVII, 
the: King in exile who assumed the title after the death of 
the young Dauphin in prison in 1795, had shown a willingness 
to compromise with the Revolution, the monarchy might 
then have been restored. As it was, the Bourbons had learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing ; all who had benefited by the 
Revolution were alienated by the Royalist threats, and the 
massacre of the émigrés captured at Quiberon by Hoche 
completed the breach with the Royalist party. 

M. Madelin closes his admirable book with a sketch of the 
oracular Sieyés, ‘‘the over-rated wind-bag” who alone 
survived out of all the original leaders of 1789 when Bonaparte 
returned from Egypt to take the place left vacant for him. 
‘“*Few human events give, as the Revolution does, such 
an impression of a long and certain fatalism.” 


Fiction 
Five Frontiers 


The Maurizius Case. By J. Wassermann. (Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
Five Sisters. By Violet Kazarine. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
The Cavalry Went Through. By B. Newman. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Dandelion Days. By H. Williamson. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Laughing Boy. By Oliver La Farge. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

To the adventurous-minded, the beginning of every book is a 
frontier which he must cross if he is desirous of entering a new 
country of the mind. He may be required to relinquish some- 
thing—say, a prejudice, to expend something-—-say a great 
deal of time, and, unless he will do this there are certain 
frontiers that it would be more profitable to avoid. Herr 
Wassermann’s country is not suited forthe hurried excursionist, 
but only for those who have leisure enough to tarry and 
patience enough to wander down the lanes that lead from the 
central highway. It is a vast, dark country in which lovers of 
Tolstoy will find themselves most at home. It is populated 
by heavy, serious people, among whom the boy Etzel flits 
like a bright figure, illuminated by the torch of his own 
enthusiasms. He is the son of a judge who is responsible for 
the imprisonment of a man—Maurizius—years ago convicted 
of murder. Etzel pieces together the history of the crime; 
is convinced of the man’s innocence in spite of his father, that 
cold embodiment of the law, who thinks: ‘Innocent! A 
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The League of Nations, the Treaty of Locarno, 
the Kellogg Pact, and now the Naval Dis- 
armament Conference—what is to be the result 


of all these ? 


Unless the motive power is supplied, the 
machinery must remain idle, 


The Times has written: “* The Bible Society's 
ideals are as practical as any that have yet 
been devised by international statesmanship 
for the improvement of the relations between 
people and people and man and man. There 
can be little true human fellowship if large por- 
tions of mankind either never learn, or are 
allowed to forget, the principal lessons of history 
and the central religious truths which the pages 
of the Bible enshrine. However interpreted, the 
New Testament, if the brotherhood of man is 
not to remain a merely pious aspiration, must 
become a book accessible to all.” 


The Society has circulated the Literature of 
Peace in 624 languages. The Committee appeal 
for an income rising to £450,000 to maintain 
and extend the work. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
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ken. Innocent, when the criminal has been found guilty 
and is still expiating his crime, and human and divine justice 
is being done!” The boy, at the age of sixteen, sets out in 
search of the one man who can prove the guiltlessness of 
Maurizius. The story of the quest is painstakingly devel- 
oped. All the people he meets are given their elaborate back- 
grounds, are shown not only as they are but how they came to 
be what they are. The valour of the boy and his pitiful belief 
in justice are the only lovely things in a great but terrible 
book, which contains so much that is sordid and so many 
accounts of the bestiality of life in a convict prison, that as we 
read we become as enraged as Etzel at the confusion of law 
with justice and at the smugness that finally pardons innocence. 
Travellers through Herr Wassermann’s dark country will 
be exhausted when they reach the farthest boundary, but as 
they look back on the heights of romance and valleys of 
despair they will realize its magnificence. 

The land in which the Five Sisters (daughters of the late 
Brigadier-General Watkin-Munroe-Bartlett) go their incon- 
sequent ways is far more easily entered and far more difficult 
to believe in. Its inhabitants are actors and its towns seem 
made of cardboard—stage properties set against a back-cloth 
intended to represent the Mediterranean. The five sisters 
themselves are like creatures from a Tchekov play ; anyone 
of them might most appropriately quote from The Cherry 
Orchard, “* We shall never get to Moscow!” They never 
would: they never could get anywhere. They are, all of 
them, excessively unhappy; one is a dipsomaniac, one a 
novelist who behaves like « nymphomaniac, one is miserably 
married, one is consumptive and requires her sister’s husband, 
and one is really nothing at all. They alternately prattle and 
rage about the difficulties of life, trying in different ways to 
express their staccato souls. Like flies in a web, they struggle 
in a tangle of emotionalism. They are so vain and self- 
important that it is impossible to believe in their quite real 
tragedies. Miss Kazarine’s country is an amusing one to pass 
through. It is bright, bizarre and modern, littered with 
people who live in delirium. 

The mind must travel a long way from the hastily painted 
Mediterranean back-cloth before it can reach Mr, Williamson’s 
county (it is hardly a country), in which Willie, hero of The 
Beautiful Years and The Pathway, passes his adolescence, and 
which is rather too botanically described. Mr. Williamson 
reminds me of the man in the parody :— 

“* A primrose by the river’s brim 
Dicotyledon t’was to him !”’ 

He can and does convey the atmosphere of the English 
countryside just as he can and does describe all the rather 
wearying emotions of boyhood. Willie Madison, like so many 
other young heroes, is unhappy at school. He has a romantic 
friendship for a boy, a reverent love for a girl. He is mis- 
understood. It is a great tragedy, but we knew it all by heart 
before Mr. Williamson wrote of it. No, not all! We did not 
know this speech made to a glow-worm by Willie, after the 
girl had refused his love: ‘* You and I, glow-worm. It’s 
ended, little glow-worm. Ended. Thank you for shining in the 
darkness, glow-worm.” Let us be thankful at least that the 
dumb glow-worm cannot answer back. 

Mr. Bernard Newman’s country is a strange, wild Land 
That Might Have Been. The traveller who crosses the frontier 
will find himself amazed, for he will see a Flanders as it was 
and as it was notin 1915. He will be shown what might have 
happened if a superman had been put in sole charge of the 
Allied Forces. He will actually see that superman—{(is he Sir 
Henry Wilson ?)—rising from Colonel to Commander-in-Chief 
amazingly quickly. He will see the Rt. Hon. Worton Spender 
(surely Mr. Winston Churchill) being given another chance to 
organize the Gallipoli Campaign. And will see how the War 
might have been won (as it was in the book) in 1917. Mr. 
Newman has produced a most curious blend of fantasy and 
reality, but his book is well worth reading. It is written with 
such verve that we almost find ourselves believing that time 
has been set back. 

There is no space to do more than mention Mr. La Farge’s 
Laughing Boy, and to assure those readers who are anxious to 
enter the Hiawatha country of their childhood that they will 
find much to entertain and enthrall them in the story of the 
beautiful Squaw, Slim Girl, and her adventurous lover. 

BarBARA EvuPHAN Topp, 


Educational Section 
The Danger to Education 


Education at the Crossroads. By Lord Eustace Percy. 
i Bros. 5s.) 

Tue Conservative Party is fortunate indeed in having, in Mr. 
Baldwin and Lord Eustace Percy, two leaders capable of deep 
thought on questions of philosophic importance, and con- 
scious especially of the full value of the national inheritance 
in matters of this nature. Mr. Baldwin has recently given us 
his thoughts on democracy, in a speech which may rank with 
the finest utterances of philosophic statesmanship. Lord 
‘Eustace Percy is here concerned to do the same service for 
education. In a measure he has done it, yet only in a measure. 
For the education with which he deals in this essay is not the 
education with which he has been officially most vitally con- 
cerned, the education which to-day stands in the most urgent 
need of reform. He is concerned here almost entirely with 
what is known as “ higher education.” It is true, however, 
that reform of primary or elementary education cannot be 
fully undertaken, except in view of that which is to follow it, 
and we may therefore read him feeling that the ideals which he 
here expounds are those which animate his whole educational 
policy. 

The last sentences in the book sum up in brief the problem 
which is here put forward as the most dangerous one for 
education to-day :— 

** Employers who are asked by ‘ educationalists ’ to say what they 
want from the schools will hardly think it necessary to say that they 
want educated men . . . The danger, the really desperate danger 
at the present day is that this is just the one thing that schools and 
colleges and universities may fail to supply.” 

The most serious part of the problem does not, according 
to this book, lie in the universities, though they hold the key 
which will unlock the door for the others as well as for them- 
selves. But they have their own problem. The present 
tendency to carry specialization into the preliminary (and 
even scholarship) as well as the final degree examinations 
tempt the schoolboy to settle his future course before he enters 
the university. This is rendered even more probable by the 
fact that the universities accept examinations passed at the 
age of sixteen, leaving a boy two years before he can go 
forward with his university work. Their proper function, 
that of * turning boys into men,” is thus transferred from the 
university to the school, which is necessarily not so well 
equipped for the task. Various suggestions are made to 


(Evans 


‘remedy this evil. It is suggested that university policy on the 


two points mentioned might well be reversed, and also that 
entrance to the university might take place at a lower age 
and greater emphasis be placed on post-graduate education. 
There seem to be inconsistencies here, but the suggestions are 
at least interesting and the problem is a very real one, for 
which some solution must be found. There is also the problem 


-of the embryo teachers, who often tend to segregate them- 


selves and thus escape the broadening influences of university 
life. 

But the greater problem lies outside the universities, in the 
secondary, senior and central schools and in the technical 
colleges. The former all concentrate too much on fitting a boy 
for the university, with the result that his education, should 
he not go there, is truncated in a peculiarly bad way at an 
incomplete stage. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
such a boy’s education should be complete in itself, and not 
merely a preparation for something which he will never 
receive. 

The technical colleges, on the other hand, do not co- 
operate closely enough with the universities, or conceive 
their duties in sufticiently cognate terms, so that they tend to 
produce clerks and foremen and routine engineers rather than 
true research workers or men with managerial capacity. This 
generalization is not universally true, but it is sufficiently so 
to ery out urgently for a remedy. 

Lord Eustace Percy has various administrative suggestions 
to make with the object of achieving his ends. They range 
from the inclusion of time for study in apprenticeship arrange- 
ments to the linking up of adult education with technical and 


_art schools and of both with universities, until the ~ local 


college” and the university working together can become 
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real centres of culture as well as performing each of their 
special functions. The schools would also be reorganized 
somewhat so that their activities should dovetail in with those 
of these upper branches, but it would be borne in mind that 
they must be able to offer a complete education to the boy 
who is going no further. 

But there is not space here to indicate the scope and detail 
of this vision of higher education, nor to quote the sentences, 
crying out for quotation, which illustrate the differences 
between our present system and true education. The fact to 
be emphasized is that the vision will not come to pass without 
the considerable activity of all those concerned with the 
administration of education. Present tendencies are, in fact, 
the other way. It should be read by all ‘‘ educationalists,” 
perhaps most by those who are best versed in their own 
branches. It is a plea for a unified higher educational policy, 
such as we have never yet had. 


The Modern Humanities 


Modern Language Teaching. By Dr. 

(University of London Press. 7s. 6d.) 
“Tur battle of Modern Languages is won in the Universities, 
with the possible exception of Oxford. It is still raging in 
the public schools. ...’ Dr. Cloudesley Brereton speaks 
truth. After reading his thoroughly delightful book, we are 
tempted to send him on a mission to all the public schools 
in the country, even unto Oxford, and we are confident that 
the battle would then be won for the cause that Lord Eustace 
Percy has also championed in his challenging book, Education 
at the Crossroads. The latter points out how we have drifted 
further away from languages as a medium of education than 
any other European country, and we are inclined to agree 
with him that language teaching is useless if it stops at the 
age of sixteen. 

Dr. Brereton’s book gives the public schools a wide berth, 
nor does it presume to teach the Universities the proper 
way of developing the study of the modern humanities. He 
is writing mainly from the experience of secondary and 
central schools in London after thirty-five years hard labour 
as teacher, inspector, and examiner, but above all, with the 
wide culture and broad humanity of a man who really has 
learnt, in M. Briand’s phrase, ‘‘ to speak European,” and 
he has acquired that precious faculty through the only 
effective means, by a life devoted to the study of the foreign 
language—in his case, French and German—as a living 
thing. 

Readers of the Spectator arc not likely to underrate the 
importance of creating a new psychology for salesmanship. They 
may be still more drawn to Dr. Brereton by his admission 
that in the politics of modern language teaching he occupies 
a position in the left centre (cf. the left centre voter of 
whom Mr. St. Loe Strachey always spoke). That is to say, 
that, while accepting the Direct Method as the effective 
pointer, he realizes its dangers, and concedes to the gram- 
marian the necessity for a compromise. Having begun 
his career in the days before the Direct Method, when ‘the 
language to the average boy was as lifeless and remote as 
_Latin and Greek without possessing the prestige which 
invested the list of Latin genders and the conjugation of 
Xow With a kind of spurious glamour,” he is able to trace 
the passage from the ‘* paleolithic ’’ to the “ neolithic ’’ period 
indicated in the displacement of the foreigner by the English 
teacher. The latter’s method was based on logic and he 
did have in many cases a scholar’s respect for the language ; 
but he was, of course, as are still so many modern language 
teachers in the public schools, under the domination of the 
classical methods of teaching. The new method was founded 
and took its stand on sounder foundations, namely, 
psychology :— 


Cloudesley Brereton. 


“It commenced with the foreign language itself instead of the 
mother tongue; began with the ordinary spoken language and 
not with the literary written idiom ; it followed in fact the natural 
order in which the child learns to speak more or less instinctively 
in his own home and in his own country.” 

The ‘“ Primitive Methodists,” of course, went too far in 
the other direction, and bitter experience has taught the 
necessity for a far higher standard of accuracy than was at 
first postulated. The order of study is clear. ‘We must 
understand before we .can speak ; we must-speak before- we 
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can read ; we must read before we can write.” This does 
not mean one thing at a time, but it does mean that our power 
of understanding must be developed in advance of our power 
of speech, and our power of speech in advance of our power 
of reading. ‘“‘We must, indeed, go forward in échelons, 
though each échelon must be in touch with the one before 
or behind,” and whatever we do, we must appreciate the 
concreteness of the English imagination. 

Dr. Brereton insists, rightly, indeed, on the importance 
of intonation, and tells the story of a brilliant mimic, giving, 
apparently in French, an imaginary conversation between 
a group of five persons—the intonation so perfect that one 
could follow every phase of the quarrel—when if you listened 
very carefully, you found that the reciter never uttered 
a single French word. He was, in fact, incapable of speaking 
the language, but as a boy he had lived with English parents 
up to the age of five in France. Dr. Brereton also tells a 
delicious story of a missionary in Africa (where the Bantu 
languages are tone languages), whom the natives used to go 
for miles to listen to because his sermons were full of the 
unconscious enormities which are perpetrated by those who 
do not appreciate the different tones. 

We have purposely not gone into the more technical argu- 
ments of the author, which are more a matter for the specialist. 
Suffice it to say that Dr. Brereton makes great play with the 
Board of Education Memorandum on the position of French 
in the first School Certificate Examination, and also quotes 
with some emphasis another Memorandum by the Board 
on the position of German in secondary schools, dated 
September, 1929, which reveals the appalling neglect of German 
in this country as contrasted with the conventional status of 
French. We, too, would welcome a German Institute, and 
perhaps even more a Spanish Institute, on the lines of the 
Institut Frangais at South Kensington, and we are at one 
with him in deprecating Professor Gilbert Murray’s perverse 
dictum last year at Geneva that the nations are more likely 
to quarrel if they know each other’s language. Not so, if 
the development of modern language teaching in this country 
is imbued by the spirit of sweetness and light that breathes 
through every page of this invigorating book. 


Litterae Humaniores 
Aristotle : Physics. Vol. I. Translated by Philip H. Wicksteed 
and Francis M. Cornford.——Plato: Timaeus, Critias, 
Cleitophon, Menexenus and Epistles. Translated by 
R. G. Bury. Livy. Vol. V. Books XXI. and XXIl. 
. Translated by B. O. Foster. Arrian: History of 
Alexander and Indica. Translated by E. Iliff Robson. 
——Horus: Epitome cf Roman History. ‘Translated by 
E. G. Forster. Cornelius Nepos: Great Generals of 
Foreign Nations. Translated by J. C. Rolfe.——Ovid: 
The Art of Love and other Poems. Translated by J. H. 
Mozley. (Loeb Classical Library. Heinemann. Cloth, 10s. 
Leather, 12s. 6d. per vol.) 
Every time a new batch of Loeb Classics appears our admir- 
ation of the magnificent conception and execution of the 
Library is renewed. The voice of criticism is silenced, and 
praise seems superfluous, yet for additions to the Library to 
pass unnoticed in the Press would be to rob the reading public 
of information that it needs and the editors, translators and 
publishers of their due meed of recognition. 

Of the present volumes, from the scholar’s point of view, 
the Aristotle is by far the most important. Dr. Philip 
Wicksteed, who planned and, in large measure, completed 
the interpretative paraphrase, was working on it unremittingly 
to within a few days of his death. Mr. F. M. Cornford, acting 
as a kind of literary executor, has revised and completed it as 
few other scholars could have done. Together they have 
produced a masterpiece. It differs from most of the Loeb 
Classics in that it contains a great deal of explanatory matter. 
But for that, in the case of Aristotle, we can only be grateful. 
For the obscurity, both of his theme and of his shorthand treat- 
ment of abstract questions, due, it is generally thought, to the 
fact that his works, as we have them, were in effect little more 
than lecture notes, makes him difficult for all readers and 
impossible for many. It is, perhaps, only by a full intro- 











ductory account of his philosophy, followed by a preliminary 
analysis of the contents of each chapter and, finally, by a well 
annotated paraphrase rather than a translation that he can be 
made intelligible to the ordinary man and, consequently, gen- 
It is possible that Oxford may protest against 
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INTRODUCTORY BOOKS 


By ELEaANor FArjEon. 
Book I., from Achilles to 


Julius Cesar - . - 1s. 8d. 
Book II., from Beowulf to 
Harold - - - - 1s. 8d. 


Books I. and II. of 


READINGS 


by 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


TRADITIONAL TALES (‘and who can tell them 
like Walter de la Mare?’—Observer), re-told by 
Walter de Ia Mare and illustrated in colour and 
black and white by A. H. Watson. The series of 
six books is now complete as follows: 


Book I. 1s. 8d. Book II. 1s. 8d. 
Book III. 2s. Od. Book IV. 2s. 3d. 
Book V. 2 Gd. Book VI. 2s. 9d. 


MIGHTY MEN gg 


FULL PARTICULARS OF 


BASIL BLACKWELL, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


MARTEN & CARTER’S 


HISTORIES 


FOUR-YEAR COURSE. 
Book JI. OUR HERITAGE (from the 
beginnings to 1066) - - 2s. 
Book II. THE MIDDLE AGES (1066- 


y 1485) . - - 2s. 
WtKMLLE Ah oo" Book III. NEW WORLD (1485-1688) - 2s. 
Book IV. THE LATEST AGE 


(1688- 
1927) - ~ - - - 3s 
THREE-YEAR COURSE. 

First Year. FROM THE BEGINNINGS 
TO 1485*_~ - - - - 2s. 

Second Year. NEW WORLDS (1485- 
1688) - ~ - - - 2s. 

Third Year. THE LATEST AGE (1688- 
1927 - - - - - 3s. 

*Books I. and II. of the Four-Year 

Course in less detail. 


TWO-YEAR COURSE. 


3 Books I. and II. (in One 
ALSO READY outoclés Volume) - - 4s. 


Books III. and IV. (in 
One Volume) . - 5s, 
Complete in One Volume 10s. 
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EDUCATIONAL ADVICE. 


Parents or Guardians requiring Schools, 
Tutors, or Educational Homes for their 
children, are invited to consult us. Care- 
fully considered and disinterested advice 
will be given without charge. 

Parents experiencing difficulty in placing 
their children in the better-known Public 
Schools are invited to consult us. We can 
personally recommend Schools not so well 
known to the public, 

Tutorial and Educational Establishments 
on the Continent, which are personally 
inspected, can also be recommended. 





Our experience of Schools extends over a 
quarter of a century, during which time 
we have supplied the majority of them 
with their teaching staff, 

Each enquiry receives individual con- 
sideration. 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY LTD., 
SCHOLASTIC AGENTS, 
61 Conduit Street, London, W. 1. 
(Telephone: Gerrard 3272.) 


Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most com- 
plete Directory of Schools in Great Britain. 
Post Free 3/3d. 

Also of “Journal of Careers,” published 
monthly, price 1/-. 
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‘Those who love to fasten on the 
Victorians charges of starchiness, 
prudery and want of self-liberation 


= might try liberal doses of The Hard- 

Ros man. Papers (Constable, 21s. net), 

3 of which a third instalment now 

BS appears to increase the gaiety of the 

5 world,” 

“This (Squadron of Death, 

BS Constable, 7s. 6d. net) is quite an 

eS exceptional book, both in matter and 

33. manner, and one that we can recom- 

BS mend to anyone.” 

R “ Miss Waddell (in Medieval Latin 
Lyrics, Constable, 21s. net) has 
accomplished infinitely more than a 

Ss book of translations . . . her verses 

ss are now virile and boisterous and anon 

= tender as Lovelace or sensuous as 

BS = Shelley.” 

“ The story of this best seller in the 
fifteenth century (The Tale of the 

S Two Lovers, Constable, 10s. 6d. net) is 

DS3 a simple one, and has, in addition to 

=: many wise statements on love, all the 

BS qualities necessary to success. 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PrEsIDENT—THE Most Hon, THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





Medical Superintendent: Dantet F, Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders, persons suffering ‘rom incipient 
nervous and mental disorders, as well as certified patients of both sexes, 
are received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterio- 
logical and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special 
nurses, male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous 
villas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can be admitted. 
It is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern treatment 
of Mental and Nervous Disorders. It contains special departments 
for hydrotherapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is un Operating 
Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an X-ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, 
and a Department for Sidhoony and High-Frequency treatment. It 
also contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 
pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. cupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside house of St, Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Voluntary Boarders or Patients may visit 
this branch for a short seaside change’ or for longer periods. The 
Hospital has its own private bathing house on the seashore. There is 
trout-fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 56 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment, 
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THE NEW EDUCATION IN ~ 


| EUROPE 
By F. W. ROMAN. 18s. net. 


Recognized on publication as an invaluable contribution, 
this book soon went out of print. It has now been revised 
and greatly enlarged. The chapters on Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland, France, and Germany have been brought 
down to date, and entirely new chapters on Scandinavia, 
Austria, Italy, and Soviet Russia have ben included. 





THE ART OF 


INTERROGATION 
By E. R. HAMILTON, M.A, B.Sc. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ A book which every examiner should be made to read.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. “ Admirable candour and 
thoroughness.”—Journal of Education. “Such a book as 
parents may read with ‘understanding and profit.”— 
Saturday Review. 





THE ART OF STUDY 


By T. H. PEAR, Professor of Psychology in the 
University of Manchester. 3s. 6d. net. 
“The student, of whatever age, will be well advised to 
read this entertaining book.”—Daily News. “Intensely 
interesting and directly helpful.”—John O’London. “ Wise 
advice to young readers.”—Times Educational Supplement. 





GROWING UP 
By ELLEN C. OAKDEN and MARY STURT. 
16 plates. 5s. net. 


An account of the life of boys and girls in their different 
epochs from the time of the ancient Greeks to the Victorian 
homes of yesterday and the “ Wild West” of to-day. The 
theme is education in its widest sense. 





A FIRST BOOK ABOUT 
SHAKESPEARE 


3y DOROTHY MARTIN. 8 plates. 2s. net. 


“Simply and attractively written.”—A.M.A. “ Success- 
fully avoids the morasses that have engulfed some of her 
predecessors. Much useful information, clearly set forth.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


By the same author. 


A FIRST BOOK ABOUT CHAUCER. 2s. net. 





Broadway House: 








68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 























Acquire an accurate knowledge of French and_its 





pronunciation Easily, Pleasantly and _Inexpensively, by 





means of the 


Foy!ophone French Course 


A complete Electrically Recorded Course, electric recording 
being the only means by which true reproduction of the all- 
important accent and inflections of the voice can be heard and 
studied. . There are THREE VOICES—two men and one lady. 
Complete in 13 twelve-inch double-sided Records in album, and 
comprehensive Text-book. 


Complete £2 : 2:0 only 
Far and away the least expensive French Course, but 
unsurpassed in quality. 








May we send you (gratis) Booklet 
F.S., which gives full particulars ? ‘ 
FOYLOPHONE, 119 Charing Cress Road, London, W.C. 2. 
Gerrard 9310 (5 lines). 
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this saying, but Mr. Wicksteed who was at London, and 
Mr. Cornford who is at Cambridge University have fortunately 
been able to appreciate and remedy this disadvantage of 
the great philosopher. 

Plato does not call for the same treatment. He is readily 
comprehensible to most readers owing, in general, to his 
thought being less abstract and to its being presented in a 
finished and lofty literary form. But in the Timaeus he, too, 
becomes difficult, and an English edition which appeared 
recently did not help to solve the difficulties. As Dr. Bury 
says in his introduction, ** his abstruse theme—in the beginning 
how the Heaven and the Earth rose out of chaos—is ex 
pounded with oracular obscurity.” Yet Dr. Bury, by his 


brief, but brilliant, introduction, his lucid footnotes and his’ 


masterly rendering of the text into English, has made it 
impossible for the reader to go wrong. A pleasant feature of 
the Critias in the same volume is the addition of three plans 
illustrative of the island and city of Atlantis. 

The fifth volume of the Livy comprises Books XXI and 
XXII, which are of particular interest as dealing with the 
campaigns of Hannibal. The seven maps of the campaigns 
fom Kromayer-Veith’s Schlachten-Atlas lend a special 
distinction to this volume. Of Arrian’s history of Alexander 
the Great, Horus’ epitome of the history of Rome from Romulus 
to Augustus, and Cornelius Nepos’ biographies of great foreign 
gencrals (these last two being in one volume) no more need be 
said than that they are well up to the standard of the Library. 

Finally, there is the volume of Ovid. What can be said of 
that? The chief poem in it, the Art of Love, is improper 
enough to have earned in the poet’s day the disapproval of the 
Emperor Augustus, and in our own, the dubious distinction of 
a place among the wares of purveyors of pornographic liter- 
ature. Yet it is not really for any such distinction that the 
book has lived. The improprieties save, perhaps, for a 
passage here and there, are rather such as might have shocked 
the Victorians or even Georgians than such as would rouse to 
action a Home Secretary of to-day. But the form of the 
verse, the elegant perfection of the diction, the cultured 
allusiveness and the real beauty of the style, clear Ovid of any 
taint of pornography and make reference to Victorian or 
Georgian savours inappropriate. Nor is he devoid of a 
certain good horse-sense in the advice he gives on courtship 
as also on the cures for love. Of the additional poems in this 
volume the little-known Ibis dealing with magic, is of quite 
extraordinary interest. A poet of such wit and _ brilliance 
that, light as are most of his themes, he has remained popular 
with the learned and the unlearned alike for close on two 
thousands years, surely holds the record in his class among 
the * best sellers’ of the world. 


Some School Books 


The Poelic Procession (Blackwell, 1s.), a beginner's introduction 
to English poetry, by J. F. Roxburgh does no more than run 
through a very rough history of the principal schools of English 
poetry from the Elizabethans to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, giving one or two examples of each school. No attempt 
is made to give lists of the members of each school, and the 
only point dealt with is the outstanding feature of the school 
and its relation toits neighbours intime. This limited task is, 
however, one which requires discretion and some skill, and these 
this book has. The complete beginner, the man who wonders 
“what poetry is all about,” could not begin better than by 
reading it. He would probably not find that the outline thus 
acquired needed much modification as his scholarship increased. 
It is rather more than a mere school book, it is a book for 
beginners of all ages. 

We have also received from Messrs. Blackwell two volumes 
of Readings, Folk Tales Retold, by Walter de la Mare (1s. 8d. 
each). The old stories—Dick Whittington, Little Red Riding 
Hood, Cinderella, Rapunzel—are retold by Mr. de la Mare 
so as to make them better reading from a literary point of 
view, especially from an adult literary point of view. The 
figures are more like men and women, and the soldier does not 
invariably marry the youngest princess, though Mr. de la Mare 
could not stop Cinderella marrying her Prince. Mr. de la 
Mare’s genius for fantastic description has been well and dis- 
creetly indulged. And yet these fairy stories have, we feel, 


lost something of their fairylike qualities. We are left with a 
doubt whether children will find them as agreeable as the older 
and simpler forms. 
of a pleasant ‘‘ Rackhamish ° 


The illustrations, by A. H. Watson, are 
> nature, 


Messrs. Blackwell have also given us an edition at 2s. of 
Mr. H. G. Wells’ Short History of Mankind. It is adapted for 
school use by Mr. E. H. Carter, and needs no further comment 
here. 

* %* * * 


The average text-book of English history used to be very 
forbidding—an example of the printed matter that Lamb 
called ‘ Biblia Abiblia.” But no such adjective can be 
applied to the latest text-book by Mr. C. H. Marten of 
Eton and Mr. E. H. Carter, which under the title From Then 
Till Now, has just been reprinted in a substantial volume 
containing the four parts (Oxford: Blackwell, 10s. 6d.). 
The authors begin with brief sketches of world-history to 
introduce the ancient Britons, Romans and Saxons, and at 
intervals remind the young reader that England was part 
of a continent and, later, of a far-flung Empire. They strive 
to interest rather than to cram the child-mind, and yet they 
never descend to trivialities. Their secret lies in judicious 
selection and simple explanation. Moreover, they have taken 
great pains to illustrate the story with hundreds of appro- 
priate pictures, photographs and sketch-maps, as well as 
with time-charts, tables of dates, pedigrees and the like. 
The volume is charmingly printed and looks attractive. 

* * * * 


There is a tendency at the moment to underrate our 
educational progress and to clamour for the speeding up of 
the machine, regardless of costs or consequences. Those 
who are impatient would do well to read Mr. J. G. Legge’s 
little book, The Rising Tide: An Epic in Education (Basil 
Blackwell. 3s. 6d.). Mr. Legge, who used to be Director 
of Education at Liverpool, describes the remarkable advance 
in secondary and higher education that has been made since 
Mr. Balfour’s memorable Education Act of 1902. He praises 
the elementary school teachers whose devoted labours have 
raised the standard of teaching so that children of eleven 
are now on the average as proficient as children of fourteen 
used to be, with the result that eleven is now the ideal age 
at which children likely to profit can be drafted from the 
elementary to the secondary school. The poorest child, 
if he has talent, finds the way made easy. Over a third of 
the pupils in secondary schools have free places, and the 
quality of the work done is rapidly improving. Mr. Legge 
criticizes with some asperity certain heads of public schools 
who dislike the modern educational system. Yet it may be 
observed that, when a crank or a political partisan tries to 
ride roughshod over a competent schoolmaster, as has some- 
times happened, the system cannot yield the best results. 

* * * * 


Finding that the history of their school had not been written 
for a century or more, the members of the Merchant Taylors’ 
School Archaeological Society set to work to produce one by 
co-operative effort. The result is a pleasant and informing 
volume, entitled Merchant Taylors’ School : Its Origin, History 
and Present Surroundings (Oxford: Blackwell. 10s. 6d.), 
which old boys and present boys alike will read with interest, 
all the more because the school is soon to leave the Charter- 
house site and move into the remoter suburbs. The famous 
school was founded by the Company in 1561, and entered its 
present home in 1875. The history of the Charterhouse, St. 
Bartholomew’s, the Priory of St. John, Clerkenwell, and 
St. Etheldreda’s in Ely Place is treated in the closing chapters. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week so Miss G. E. Searight, 24 
Pembroke Road, Clifton, for the following :— 


Questions on Naval Disarmament 


1. Who said: “‘ In the edifice of peace which we are seeking to 
build one of the most important columns is agreement between 
maritime nations on the limitation of naval strength and a reduction 
to a point consistent with national security” ? 

2. What nations participated in: (a) The Washington Conference, 
1921? (6b) The Coolidge Conference, Geneva, 1927 ? 

3. What classes of ships were limited at Washington ? 

4. In what ratio were these allotted to the nations ? 

5. What was the original date fixed for the Conferences on tha 
Replacement of Capital Ships ? 

6. What is the life of a battleship before replacement ? 

7. Who said: ‘‘ On the assumption that war between us has been 
banished ...” ? 

8. What countries have sent delegates to the present Conference ? 
9. Into what categories do the British divide navies ? 

10. What is the meaning of: (a) “Global”? tonnage? (4) 
Yardstick ” ? 

11. Which nations would prefer limitation by: (a) 
tonnage ? (b) Categories ? 

12. What is ** The Poor man’s battleship” 2 

13. What is “The pocket battleship” ? 


Global 


Answers will be found on page 294. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
Why Markets are Dull 


I poust if any more striking example of the present 
dullness of markets and the pessimism which is felt at the 
moment with regard to the general outlook could be 
given than the extreme dullness of English railway 
securities notwithstanding the satisfactory dividends 
recently announced, and also notwithstanding the fact 
that present prices of stocks are “ full of dividend,” so 
that on some of the best Ordinary stocks yields to the 
investor up to 9 per cent. and over are obtainable. 

Nor is this the only feature in the stock markets at 
the present time which seems to be somewhat out of 
harmony with recent developments. Scarcely a depart- 
ment of the House has escaped depression during the 
last week or so, and notwithstanding the lower Bank 
Rate, British Funds and gilt-edged securities themselves 
have shown a sagging tendency, and the same is true 
of the speculative markets. And yet there had been a 
rather general idea that when the Hatry settlement was 
out of the way much would have been done to prepare 
the markets for more favourable conditions. ‘To what, 
then, must we attribute the present depressed condition 
of markets or what basis may we seek for the hope 
that this depression is no more than a passing phase ? 

Worvp-WipE INFLUENCES. 

I find little difficulty in assigning causes for the present 
depression, but the nature of those causes makes it more 
diflicult to give an answer to the second point. In the 
first place, I think insufficient attention has been given 
to the world-wide effects upon industry and finance of 
the long continued fall in prices of commodities and the 
effect upon trade, especially as that fall has been followed 
by a great slump in American securities, all the leading 
financial and commercial centres having more or less 
taken a hand in the preceding Wall Street boom. This 
combination of lower prices both of commodities and 
stocks has hit many of the Continental centres very 
hard, and Germany especially, I fancy, has found that 
the lower prices of goods and the effect upon trade 
has brought about a rather serious position. Other 
Continental centres, such as Amsterdam and Brussels, 
have also been affected, and Continental failures and 
Continental selling of securities have played a considerable 
part in the general depression of the last week or two. 


Economic ConpDITIONS. 

Above all, however, I think that there is an increasing 
sense of the serious character of the prolonged depression 
in this country in some of our staple industries, its 
effects both economic and social being increasingly 
grave. The Trade Reports for the first month of the 
year showed a further serious fall in the general turnover 
of our foreign trade, the total value of imports and 
exports for January declining by about £25,000,000 
as compared with the same month of last year, while 
the weekly returns of unemployment show the same 
unfavourable tendencies. 


' Some APPREHENSIONS. 

Amidst these depressing conditions apprehensions 
with regard to the forthcoming Budget are not unnaturally 
accentuated. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
deemed it well on more than one occasion in the last few 
weeks to utter warnings with regard to the position, and 
has thrown out dark hints not only of the poor prospect 
of any relief from existing taxation, but of the shortage 
of revenue which may have to be made up by fresh 
imposts. Naturally enough, the mere prospect of such 
an increase is regarded as lessening the prospects of a 
trade revival, while Sir Josiah Stamp has shewn very 
clearly how any further rise in the price of coal, as the 
result of the provisions of the Coal Bill, must act 
injuriously upon industry and upon the railway industry 
in particular. For some time past too there have been 
plain indications that anxiety with regard to the situation 
here, supplemented by the fact that many dollar securities 
in the United States are standing at attractive levels, is 
stimulating the drift of capital to the United States, the 


effect of which has been reflected in unfavourable 
movements in the American exchange. 


* Poxitrics ’? AND BUSINESS. 


Having regard to the general character of the Labour 
Party’s programme at the last Election, and also havin 
regard to the heavy increase in expenditure involved by 
the extension of the “‘ dole” system to youths, it is not 
perhaps surprising that there should be much talk of 
apprehensions of the economic situation being still more 
gravely impaired by socialistic legislation. I think, 
however, that such a statement quite inadequately 
expresses the real apprehensions and misgivings which 
are felt. These misgivings are concerned not with one 
political party, but with all political parties. It is 
impossible to forget that when the Conservatives came 
into power with a large majority more than five years 
ago their record at the Exchequer was wholly 
disappointing, and instead of promised economies there 
was a further great expansion in the expenditure. The 
Liberal programme, too, as we know, was one of greatly 
enlarged expenditure, and at the last General Election 
not one of the three parties deemed it worth while to 
make economy in the national expenditure a plank in 
their programmes, 

HeEsIraTIon. 

The City realizes, however, with absolute clearness 
that there will be no return to national prosperity until 
there has been economy in the national expenditure, 
and such a complete co-operation—in the larger sense 
of the word—between capital and labour as shall ensure 
at one and the same time the maximum amount of 
efficiency and enlarged and cheapened output. This 
must be combined with a scheme for ensuring to labour 
an adequate reward, and in particular an adequate 
reward to skilled labour, and to all who, perceiving the 
needs of the hour, are prepared to give of their time 
and labour to all that is required in the interests of the 
country. For this, however, strong leadership is needed, 
and at the moment the City finds it difficult to see where 
such leadership is to be found. 

Artiur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


SECURITIES DEPRESSED. 
In another column I refer to some of the main influences 
operating upon the stock markets and upon business generally 
at the present time. These factors collectively may be 
said to have exerted a considerable influence over markets 
during the past week, and prices have suffered a fairly general 
decline, an outstanding feature being the setback in English 
Railway stocks, notwithstanding satisfactory dividend 
announcements. Gilt-edged stocks aiso have been affected 
by new capital flotations, and most of the shares dealt in 
on Continental account have been affected by foreign selling. 

* * * * 

THe Hatry SETTLEMENT. 

The long deferred settlement in the special group of shares 
known as the Hatry Group has gone through during the 
past week quite successfully, and thanks to the careful arrange- 
ments made in advance and the “ pool ” provided by interests 
directly affected and contributed to by those not affected, 
no failures have taken place. Nevertheless, and while it is, 
of course, a satisfactory point that the Hatry settlement 
should be out of the way, it must not be forgotten that the 
matter has involved Stock Exchange losses of not far from 
£1,000,000, and while during times of prosperity a recovery 
after such losses may come quickly, it is rather different 
when conditions generally are those of dullness and depression. 

* * * * 
CHARTERED PROGRESS. 

Although there has been a small fall in Chartered shares 
during the past week in common with other speculative 
issues, the report issued by the directors for the year ending 
September last is a distinctly encouraging document. The 
financial results: themselves are good, the net profit for the 
year being £858,897 as compared with £569,920 for the 
previous year, while the increase in the bonus brought up 
the total distribution for the year to 2s. per Ordinary share 

Financial Notes continued on page 294.) 
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POWER SECURITIES CORPORATION. 


A RECORD OF PROGRESS. 








MR. G. BALFOUR ON HANDICAP OF GOVERNMENT 
INTERFERENCE. 





Tue seventh annual general meeting of Power Securities Cor- 
ration, Ltd., was held on the 14th inst. at Winchester House, 
Qld Broad Street, E.C. 

Mr. George Balfour, J.P., M.P. (the chairman), presided. 

The Chairman said :—The accounts we submit to-day will, I think, 
be regarded as satisfactory, particularly in view of the fact that we 
have again left the profits of our subsidiary in that account. The 
profits have been derived from the financial side of the business 
connected with associated interests, new enterprises and under- 
writings, and participations in various issues, realizations, and 
interests on investments. 

Tue NATIONAL PosITIoNn. 

I have, at previous meetings, touched upon the national position 
and outlook, and addressing you two years ago I said: “ The one 
condition in my opinion necessary for a natural return of national 
prosperity is rigid national and local economy and reliance upon 
the people to work out their salvation instead of reliance upon 
the Government to make a gift of prosperity.” 

Two years ago, when I made those statements, there appeared 
every hope of more settled conditions, more employment, and less 
Government interference. That is all changed, and I do not think 
that any responsible person can view the future with anything but 
very grave misgivings. We can only hope that the serious situation 
with which the country is faced will stimulate interest in public 
affairs, resulting in a diminution of Government interference, which, 
in my view, is the chief cause of unemployment, and other troubles. 


A REVIEW OF THE Past. 

Twenty-one years ago Balfour, Beatty & Co., Ltd., commenced 
business. They commenced with a small staff of loyal, enthusiastic 
workers with the intention of building up and knitting together 
an organization capable cf dealing with every class of concession 
relating to public service and involving all phases of engineering— 
electrical, mechanical, and civil. The organization was designed 
not only to deal with the legal and engineering problems involved, 
but to provide the capital required for financing schemes and 
developments undertaken. 

The organization was started with a determination not to rush 
into work beyond its capacity but patiently to move forward with 
growing experience, to develop a staff within the organization skilled 
in all branches of the work undertaken, so as to ensure that the 
organization and staff would correspond to the increasing responsi- 
bilities undertaken. 


Tue Wores At LOCHABER. 

Turning now to engineering and construction works, the large 
works at Lochaber have been successfully carried out, involving the 
removal of a million tons of rock in the 15-mile tunnel, the con- 
struction of many shafts, dams, and intakes, finished with the 
blasting out of the end of the tunnel into Loch Treig 100 feet under 
water. This, I believe, is the only case where a clean blast at that depth 
has been made, and in view of the erroneous Press statements it 
may interest you to have my emphatic assurance that not only was 
the final blast a completo success, but that it has afforded a most 
perfect entrance from the loch into the tunnel. There remain only 
the cleaning up and odd trifles to finish. 

This work of vast proportions, unique in character and involving 
the consideration of many new problems, has been carried out 
according to original plan, but, as I mentioned last year, we were 
faced with the grave disturbance during 1926 and reactions of that 
disturbance well into the year 1927. 

During the year under review we have carried out a large amount 
of construction work at home and abroad with complete success 
and satisfaction to our clients. 

THE GRAMPIAN SCHEME. 

The work on the Grampian scheme has gone on without a hitch 
and is well up to time. We have every reason to believe that the 
hydro-electric power plant, equipped with 32,000-kilowatt plant, 
will be in operation in the autumn and the supply available over a 
very wide area. We have, in addition, during the year, erected a 
large amount of miscellaneous plant and transmission lines and 
handled the operating of a large number of properties. 

We have also carried through many financial schemes and trans- 
actions for associated interests and for new enterprises which will 
afford work and scope for the future. 

We solidly established the Spanish enterprise to which I referred 
last year and pulled it out of its difficulties and arranged a sale for 
our friends for whom we were acting, to the mcst important Spanish 
interests, the transaction giving satisfaction to all parties. 

At the present time we have on hand works involving finance 
and engineering on a thoroughly satisfactory basis amounting to 
upwards of £2,000,000 at home end abroad, including South America, 
East Africa, India, Palestine, Italy, &c. 

We have recently received official intimation that our tender for 
@ concession for the electricity supply, including large hydro-electric 
development, in Tanganyika has been accepted, and we are in 


(Continued on page 294.) 





SOUTH SUBURBAN GAS CO, 
STRENGTH OF THE UNDERTAKING 


DR. CHARLES CARPENTER ON COAL 
MINES BILL 


THE annual ordinary meeting of the South Suburban Gas Com. 
pany was held on the 14th inst. at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C; 
Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc. (the Chairman), presided. 


In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, he said that, 
after taking £7,718 from the reserve fund, they had a balance of 

50,738, which, after payment of the dividend at the same rate as 
before, left £565 to be carried forward. The real strength of the 
undertaking was shown very clearly in the report. The true test 
both cf their working and of their stability was the price at which 
they sold their gas. Those who followed the working of the com- 
pany through the medium of the accounts would remember that they 
had brought into the year’s account a substantial balance of £37,800. 
With that in mind, they had decided that the time had come to 
reduce the price of gas, which was, in their opinion, at a point 
higher than would encourage extension of business. For many 
years they had followed the practice, when they had accumulated 
a balance, of reducing the price of gas. There had been one 
complication in 1929 which thoy had not forecast, and that was 
the considerable fall in the value of residual products. It was 
true that they had carbonized a little less coal, but residuals 
had returned £27,500 less than in the corresponding period. It 
had also happened that their ropairs and maintenance had been 
unusually heavy, and they had carried out a good deal of mains 
replacement work, which should not be a recurring expense. The 
difficulties of the year arising from the price reduction were apparent 
from the accounts, but he thought it would be agreed that it was the 
right course to adopt. In the present year’s working they antici- 
pated an improvement in all those respects. In all other respects 
their progress had been satisfactory. 








Their present average price over the whole area of their supply 
was 9.06d. per therm. Although three higher prices were shown 
in the revenue account, the quantity thus charged was small, and, 
with the exception of Northfleet, they would disappear completely 
at Midsummer in accordance with their bargain with the authorities 
when their various schemes of amalgamation were being arranged. 
Outside Sydenham and Bromley their district was scattered, and 
their policy was to provide business premises to give the greatest 
possible opportunities to customers for choosing the most up-to-date 
types of gas-consuming devices. They had now altogether 11 show- 
rooms, and had acquired additional ones at Orpington and Bexley 
Heath. Their system of quarterly account rendering had been dis- 
continued at the Christmas quarter, and they were now posting 
accounts monthly. The result was satisfactory, and the new 
system had eliminated many complaints formerly received regarding 
non-registering meters. 


Coat Mines Brian. 


Referring to the Coal Mines Bill now being considered by Parlia- 
ment, he said: We all know too much of the conditions of mining 
to grudge those employed in the industry the fruits of their offorts 
spread over many year#to improve their working conditions by a 
modification of hours, and, if they area able to get support from 
other countries at Geneva, there will be, I imagine, no practical 
diiticulty, because all the coal-producing countries would be on a 
similar basis. The first part oi the Bill about which we are con- 
cerned contains, however, some very startling provisions, and I 
must confess that I should be very sorry indeed if they ever passed 
into law. 


Then there is an unfortunate proposal, under which, if the demand 
for coal falls off, the extent to which an economical colliery is to 
work has to be taken into consideration and proportionately reduced 
instead of there being a reduction in the case of the uneconomical 
mine. It seems to be a very curious arrangement. I am afraid 
that on the whole I have not an unlimited belief in what I will call 
unlimited amalgamations, and I certainly have not enough to wel- 
come a scheme of this kind. 


Suspsipy ON Exvrort Coat, 


Then, finally, it is proposed to pay a subsidy upon export coal; 
the money for which is to be obtained by taxing the coal consumer 
at home. This really seems to be worse than “ Robbing Peter to 
pay Paul.” We are sometimes told that as monopolists we can 
easily pass the cost on to the gas consumer. Politicians make much 
political capital out of what they call an “ untaxed breakfast.” 
Where does the logic or the justice of the untaxed breakfast come in 
if they are going to tax the almost universal means of cooking it— 
namely, gas? It does seem a contradiction. 


We all realize that the present Parliament was elected to settle 
the question of miners’ hours, but I sincerely hope that they will 
be content with that, and will leave the coal mining industry to 
reorganize itself, to improve its technology and its selling methods, 
and to carry that out by means of its own people without Civil 
Servants and extra people being brought in for that particular 
purpose. I sincerely hope that, as labour troubles have been at 
the bottom of a good many of their difficulties for many years, they 
will include some scheme of co-partnership as between capitalists 
engaged in the coal-mining industry and their employees. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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(Continued from page 292.) 
of 15s., a distribution equal to well over 13 per cent. Railway 
earnings in Rhodesia have shown a good expansion for the 
year, while the Engineer’s Reports as to the actual and 
potential production of copper in Northern Rhodesia are 
very encouraging. ; 
* * * * 

CourRTAULDS. 

The Report of Courtaulds, Limited, for the past year 
confirmed the unfavourable anticipations which had been 
formed as a result of a knowledge of the extent to which 
the artificial silk industry has been affected during the past 
year, and especially during the past six months, both by 
trade depression and by uncertainty with regard to the 
continuation of the Safeguarding Duties. Concerning these, 
the Chairman, Mr. Samuel Courtauld, uttered a word of 
warning at a meeting a year ago, when he explained that the 
artificial silk industry had been so stimulated by the Safe- 
guarding Duties that their removal must have an exceedingly 
damaging effect upon trade. As a matter of fact, of course, 
the duties have not been removed, and there seems to be 
considerable doubt as to whether they will be, but the uncer- 
tainty, coming at a time when trade is already depressed has, 
to some extent affected the situation. The Report of Cour- 
taulds showed that the profits, after charging expenses, 
depreciation, etc., amounted for the year to £8,743,828, 
of which £1,651,856 has been allocated to writing down the 
company’s Continental industrial investments, leaving a 
balance of _£2,091,971. A final dividend is recommended 
on the Ordinary shares of 6 per cent., free of tax, making 
a total dividend for the year of 10 per cent., free of tax, leaving 
a balance of £686,687 to be carried forward. This reduction 
in trading profit is accounted for by the directors by the 
unsatisfactory state of business in the country. A year ago 
the profits amounted to over £5,000,000, and the dividend 
was 15 per cent., tax free. It may, however, be well to 
remember that two years ago the company doubled its 
capital by an issue of bonus shares, and consequently the 
present dividend of 10 per cent., tax free, is equivalent to 
a 20 per cent. dividend, tax free, on the old capital of two 
years ago. 

* * * * 


Coat Mines BIL. 

If the Coal Mines Bill passes in its present form and occasions 
even a small part of the injury which it is maintained in 
many quarters is likely to be inflicted upon industry, through 
high prices of fuel, it will certainly not be for want of its 
proposals having been challenged by many quarters, and 
not least by the various gas companies. At the recent 
annual general meeting of the South Suburban Gas Company 
Dr. Charles Carpenter expressed his fears that the Bill would 
have the ultimate effect of raising the price of coal, and I 
think, in particular, his remark concerning profit-sharing 
schemes is to be commended. He suggested that as labour 
troubles had been the cause of many difficulties in the coal 
industry, the Government’s proposals should include some 
scheme of co-partnership as between* capitalists engaged in 
the industry and their employees. It is a system which has 
certainly worked well in some of the gas companies. 

%* * * * 
Power SECURITIES. 

At the seventh annual general meeting of Power Securities 
Corporation, held last week, the Chairman, Mr. George Balfour, 
J.P., had a very satisfactory statement of progress to make 
to the shareholders. As regards the figures in the accounts, 
the net profit showed just a trifling reduction, but the amount 
brought in was satisfactory, and after paying the Preference 
dividend and adding £20,000 to Reserve, the balance forward 
of £46,294 is considerably larger than a year ago, while the 
company pays a dividend on the Ordinary shares at the 
rate of 7 per cent. Quite as important, however, as the 
profits earned and the dividend distributed is the good 
progress which has been achieved. by the company in its 
general activities and usefulness. Large and important 
contracts have been arranged, and the Chairman stated 
that a certain portion of the company’s work outside Great 
Britain was directly connected with supplying Empire needs. 

A. W. K. 





Answers to Questions on Naval Disarmament. 


1. H.M. The King at opening of Conference, January 21st, 1930. 
-——2. (a) Great Britain, U.S.A., Japan, France and Italy. (6) 
Great Britain, U.S.A. and Japan.- 3. Battleships and aircraft 
carriers. 4. Great Britain : U.S.A. : Japan : France : Italy— 
6:5:3: 1.67 : 1.67. 5. 1931.——6. Twenty years.——7. Joint 
statement by Mr. MacDonald and President Hoover,Washington, 
October 9th, 1929. 8. Great Britain. France, Italy, Japan, 
U.S.A., Canada, Australia, India, Irish Free State, New Zealand 
and South Africa.——9. (a) Capital ships and aircraft carriers. 
(6) Cruisers. (c) Destroyers. (d) Submarines.——10. (a) Total 
tonnage. (b) Test of measurement. ll. (a) France, Italy. 
(6) Great Britain, U.S.A., Japan. 12. Submarine.—13. 
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RECORD BOVRIL SALES. 
THE PROBLEM OF WORLD CATTLE SUPPLIES, 


Presip1NG at the thirty-third annual general meeting of Bovyri] 
Ltd., held on Wednesday, February 19th, at River Plate House, 
London, the Chairman, Lord Luke, said that not only did the sales 
of Bovril in 1929 surpass all previous records, but the increasg 
was at an accelerated pace. The year showed a larger increase over 
its predecessor than had been achieved in any previous year with 
the one exception of 1919, when conditions were abnormal. The 
had been restricted with regard to overseas sales in 1914-1918 
and went forward with a bound when the restriction was removed, 

One of the problems with which this country would be faced 
in the not far distant future would be that of securing adequate 
supplies of first quality beef. In a few years, when the United 
States entered the South American market as a buyer, thereby re. 
ducing British supplies from that source, this country would have 
to fall back on either increased home or oversea British production, 

EwncovuraGe Dominions To Raise HicH QUALITY Stock, 

It was important, therefore, that serious steps should be taken 
to inerease the quantity and improve the quality of the beef tho 
Dominions could in future spare for us, especially in Australasia 
and South Africa, as it was only in the Southern Hemisphere that 
suitable pasturage was available. 

Bovrit A “ Pusiic INSTITUTION.” 

Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., F.R.S., said he had been 
recalling that an Irish gentleman, who, like their Chairman, Lord 
Luke, was interested in hospitals and charities, upon one occasion, 
when appealing for funds for a special hospital, said: ‘* Ladies 
and gentlemen, most public institutions have their ups and downs, 
but, unfortunately, in the case of this hospital, the downs have been 
in the ascendant.” 

Well, it must, he thought, be satisfactory to them that day to 
realize that in the case of the public institution with which they 
were concerned (that is to say Bovril) the ups had been in the 
ascendant, for the consumption of Bovril last year was higher 
than it had ever been before. Its praises were in all men’s mouths 
and in all women’s also. It grew steadily in public favour. 

PREVENTING THAT “ SINKING FEELIN?.” 

There was a large consumption of Bovril in the City. They might 
hope that it had helped to keep up City men’s hearts in the recent 
crisis and that it would pull them through the tragedy of the 
coming Budget. Dropping into poetry like Silas Wegg, one would 
Say. -— 





Bovril’s the cordial 
For every ordeal. 


POWER SECURITIES CORPORATION. 
(Continued from page 293.) 


course of arranging for an additional concession to the south of 
that territory. 

The Tanganyika development in Mandated Territory will, in the 
first instance, provide for the power supply to the sisal factories 
in addition to dealing with the local domestic requirements. In 
passing, it is of interest to note that the sisal industry is one of 
growing importance and likely to play an increasingly important 
part in supplying what might be called Empire produce, binders 
and cords. 

After having referred to the report and accounts, the Chairman 
moved: ‘‘ That the report of the directors and the accounts for the 
year ended December 31st, 1929, be approved and adopted, that 
the dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, less income-tax, 
paid on tho preference shares be confirmed, and that a dividend 
at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, less incomo-tax, on the ordinary 
shares be declared.” 

Mr. William Shearer (managing director) seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was then put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

Protects two crop3 in one season. 


NEW GARDEN ADJUSTABLE WALL TREE 
INVENTIONS gainst 11 don. 


Proof against 14 degs. frost, birds, 
winds, wasps. 
BUSH TREE PROTECTOR. 
oy a Yor trees up to 8ft. in height. 
1a REMOVABLE TENNIS 
SURROUND. 

Stands up as if in cement, pulled 
up with one hand. 
EVERY KIND OF NETTING. 

fe nap Apply for Illustrated Booklet 
m giving prices and his 
LE ’ SYSTEM OF FRUIT CULTURE. 


WALKER, DEPT. W., BRECON, SOUTH WALES. 











TRANSFERABLE FRUIT CACE 






KT 






MAJOR C. 





THREE READINGS BY WOMEN WRITERS 
Tuesday, February 25th, at 4 p.m.—MISS VICTORIA SACKVILLE: 
WEST at 28 Belgrave Square, S.W.1 (by kind permission 0 
Lady Cory). ‘ 
Tuesday, March 11th, at 4 p.m.—MRS. NAOMI MITCHISON at 
15 Chelsea Court, S.W.3 (by kind permission of the Viscountess 
Rhondda). d 
Tuesday, March 25th, at 4 p.m.—MISS SYLVIA TOWNSEND 
WARNER at 50 Hoiland Park, W.1i1 (by kind permission of Mrs. 
James O’Hea, C.B.E.). 
TEA 4 pm. TICKE1S 5/- each, or 12/6 for the series, from The 
Secretary, Six Point Group, 92°Victoria Street, S.W.1. Tel.: Victoria 0905. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 





OLYMPIA LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917). 


CAPITAL : 





Issued or 

a Proposed to be 
Authorised. : Issued. 
£1,000,000 in 1,000,000 7 per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each - £850,000 


1 
£500,000 in 2,000,000 Ordinary Shares of 5/- each - - . . . - £425,000 


£1,500,000 £1,275,000 











The Subscription Lists will open on Monday next for an 


ISSUE AT PAR 





450,000 7% Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each 
450,000 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each. 
DIRECTORS : 


PHILIP ERNEST HILL, 15 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 (Chairman, Covent Garden 
Properties Company, Limited), Chairman. 

LEO FREDERIC ALFRED D’ERLANGER, Park House, Rutland Gate, London, S.W.7 (Director, 
Erlangers Limited). 

CLAUD FRANCIS GODDARD, of Messrs. Goddard & Smith, Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
22 King Street, St. James's, London, S.W. 1. 

PAUL STANLEY MAY, Surveyor (late Senior Partner of Messrs. May & Rowden, Auctioneers 
and Estate Agents), Polebrook, Hever, Kent. 

LOUIS NICHOLAS, 55 & 56 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1, Chartered Accountant. 

REGINALD GARDINER HEATON, Gays House, Holyport, Berks (Director of International Horse 
Show, Limited), Managing Director. 





The Prospectus will show that: 


Olympia holds a unique position as the recognised centre for Trade Exhibitions in Europe. 

Since its acquisition in April last, extensive alterations have been made. These include the erection of an 
imposing four-storey edifice known as ‘‘ Empire Hall,’’ extensive workshops, the construction of a large car park 
and a bridge providing direct connection with Addison Road Station. 

_ Profits for the past seven years have been as follows :— 





Vane bes Shak PICGOII BE ccc choc rh oc receacee caeed es Wa eese edawlewsdbanncescceanel £70,816 
a sceee ae ~ ec onins tec ugacdecadevsensese: £57,285 
oe ee. os oe ot aaaa sea eet £77,830 
‘ ae ; LE CU ee ee ere eee meee ret ere errr rer: £67,007 

aa cap He ee oc cwcakuececsvdsksadwvsasuacewsenesendadanas £81,940 
” ” ” ” 1928 Corer cece cere eres cece sess sree ee eeeeesseceseseeseseeeeees £90,760 
Pry en y ” BS cae eae a eae ia idnc se eden k ann diedasaaaecduantatiadeds £100,381 


Net profit for 1930 is estimated at £142,500, and when the new “ Empire Hall” is finally completed, the net 
profit is estimated at £162,500 per annum. 

The estimated income for 1930 is sufficient to cover the Preference Dividend practically twice, leaving 
a balance available for the Ordinary Shares equivalent to over 133 per cent. per annum, or 18 per cent. when the 
new “Empire Hall’ is completed. 

The Preference Capital issued and now to be offered for subscription is covered twice by net assets (valued 
at £2,254,432) apart from Goodwill. No sum is included in the Company's Balance Sheet for Goodwill. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from the:— 

BANKERS : 
COUTTS & CO., 440 Strand, W.C. 2; 15 Lombard Street, E.C. 2, and Branches. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED, 15 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2, and Branches. 
ERLANGERS LIMITED, 4 Moorgate, E.C. 2. 


BROKERS : 
RITCHER & CO., Austin Friars House, London, E.C. 2. 
FYSHE & HORTON, 3 Temple Row West, Birmingham. 
CRICHTON BROS & TOWNLEY, 13 Castle Street, Liverpool. 


And from 


QUADRANT TRUST LIMITED, 
55-56 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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: Travel 
The White Beaches of Mallorca 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our readers in their plans for travel at home and abroad, 


They are written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Travel Manager, The 


of the Travel articles published in our columns. 


We shall be glad to answer questions arising oy 
SPECTATOR, 


99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


EVERYONE who visits Mallorca will carry away an abiding 
memory of its white beaches. It is an island of lovely bays, 
where the pine trees come down nearly to the edge of the 
crystal water and the sands are like powdered silver between 
the rocks. I remember first coming upon such a bay near 
Pollensa. We had walked for some miles along the cliffs, 
and now the path wound down through woods fragrant 
with the breath of rose-coloured cistus, and we emerged 
through the pine trees upon a mile-long stretch of white 
sand, with the ripples breaking as if in sleep along the shore, 
and the deep water beyond gleaming green and blue with the 
colouring of a peacock’s tail. An ideal place to wade and rest 
and eat the luncheon we had brought; but after that we 
were filled with a desire for coffee, and looked round for some 
means of gratifying it. The only sign of habitation was a 
fisherman’s cottage down by a little landing-stage where a 
boat lay moored. (The bay can only be reached by boat, 
or by the five or six miles of rocky hi!l-path by which we had 
come.) Several peacocks, of all unexpected birds, were 
sunning themselves at the doorway, and at the small window 
appeared the face of a young man engaged in washing up 
crockery. Summoning up her courage, my companion 
ventured to ask in her best Spanish if he could let us have 
some coffee. He looked slightly astonished ; but, with the 
unfailing and beautiful courtesy of the Mallorcan, replied 
that if we would return shortly the coffee would be 
awaiting us. 

It was with some trepidation that we entered the cottage, 
wondering what we might find. What we did find was a 
long delightful room, something like a_ ship’s. cabin, 
exquisitely clean and neat. From the low ceiling hung two 
beautiful old lamps of wrought metal like dull silver, with 
wicks floating in bowls of oil. On the whitewashed walls 
were some curious maps and a shelf of books; while in 
corners leant two tall amphorae, of a lovely shape, though 
encrusted with barnacles, which we were told had been 
dredged up from the bottom of the sea near Alcudia, the 
ancient Roman capital. 

Our host served us with delicious coffee in’ brown 
earthenware bowls, and talked most interestingly of the 
neighbourhood and its history. Our scanty Spanish often 
failing us, he produced an English dictionary, explaining 
that he liked to teach himself English in the winter evenings. 
We learnt later that this young man was the owner of a big 
saw-mill inland: but preferred to live alone in that isolated 
bay, like some minor Robinson Crusoe ; nor could we wonder 
at his choice. 

Another lovely bay that lives in my memory is Cala Gaya. 
From the hotel at Cala Rajada about a mile’s walk through 
the fir-woods brought us out upon it. And how beautiful 
those woods are! Clusters of young pine trees, and wide 
stretches of open ground carpeted with flowers ; mounds of 
dwarf cistus, with its starry blossoms like white briar-roses ; 
tangles of bright pink convolvulus ; masses of tiny orange 
mar golds, and a host of other unfamiliar flowers of every 
colour. Cushions of giant thyme, bushes of lavender and 
rosemary, and the resin of the pines fill the air with fragrance ; 
while nightingales sing all the time among the trees. Through 
all this to wander down to that expanse of dazzling sand, 
where the waves come rolling in, breaking in creamy foam ! 
At the further end of the bay a rocky point runs out into 
the water, and here are clumps of mighty pines, among 
whose trunks we felt as if in some vast, shadowy cathedral. 
The only other human being in sight would be an occasional 
coastguard, passing his time in fishing from a rock. There 
seemed no one upon whom to exercise his vigilance save the 
two English ladies; and no way in which we could have 
broken the law if we wished. 

On this beach the retreating waves left a deposit of pink 
dust like a ribbon along the frayed edge of the surf, whether 
of powdered coral or rose-coloured shell we did not know ; 
and here one day I noticed an odd sight. Up under the 
roots of the pines was a large ants’-nest ; and from it the ants 
had made a track, like the track of a carriage-wheel, across 
the broad stretch of the sands to the very margin of the 
sea, where their road ended in the fringe of the surf, and along 
it innumerable ants were hurrying ceaselessly to and fro, 
going down empty handed, and returning each bearing a 
grain of pink. Whether this spoil was to serve as food or 
for the decoration of the nest remained a mystery. 

On another day, while scrambling along the rocks at the 
point, we noticed the water in a deep inlet was brilliantly 


blue, with the azure of a bed of wild hyacinths. oj 
nearer, we found this effect was produced by floating masges 
of- tiny oval-shaped jellyfish, not unlike large glycerine. 
lozenges dyed with ‘‘ the blue-bag.”” The natives call thes 
Girovenes (‘‘ weather-cocks ’’ ?) and say they are poisonoys, 
After a storm the beach would be blue with the myriads of 
them washed ashore. 

Another little bay near Cala Rajada we christenej 
‘*'Pamarisk Cove,” from two great tamarisk trees that grew 
at either side of the entrance, their blossom-laden boughs 
nearly sweeping the water. Those fringes of coral-pink 
flowers swaying against the deep sapphire of the sca were a 
sight never to be forgotten. But, indeed, all round the coast 
are numberless exquisite bays to be discovered, each differing 
from another in enchantment. 

«Here hand in hand 
The nymphs might dance: or Ariadne keep 
Her vigil on this white forsaken strand.” ie 


[Palma de Mallorca, the capital of the principal island of 
the Balearic Isles, is approximately the same distance from 
Barcelona, Valencia, and Alicante—about 150 miles. There 
are steamers from each of these ports, but the usual route js 
from Barcelona. For information as to the time and cost of 
boat services, visitors should apply to Compania Trasmediter- 
ranea, Layetana, 2, Barcelona, or Palacio, 25, Palma, Mallorca, 
Through tickets from London are obtainable via Dover-Calais, 
the cost being as follows :— 


2nd class with ' 2nd class Ist class 
Ist class Mallorca with Ist class in throughout. 
, steamer. Spain. 
Single. Return. Single. Return. Single. Return. 
£835 £1491 £8911 £15 4 ll £10 13 1 £17 19H 


Sleeping-car supplement extra. 
Ist class £2 10 10 2nd class £1 8 10 


Palma possesses any number of up-to-date hotels at 
reasonable prices. We would recommend particularly the 
Hotel Ingles, the Grand Hotel, and at the neighbouring 
fashionable suburb of El Terreno, the Hotel Mediterraneo, 
Inclusive arrangements may be made covering return travel 
tickets 2nd class with Ist class in Spain, six days hotel 
accommodation en pension, gratuities to hotel servants 


- and taxes. 


Pollensa, which is the subject of the preceding article, lies 
at the extreme north east of the island, the delicious little 
port being eight kilometres from the inland town of the same 
name. Visitors cannot do better than stay at the Mar i Cel 
Hotel, which is simple, reasonable, and homely, and managed 
unusually well. There is accommodation for from twenty to 
thirty persons, not more. At Formentor, in the adjoining 
bay, which is literally the extremity of the island, there is 
a new hotel, the Grand Hotel Formentor, in a_ beautiful 
situation. It is of the de luxe type (with lawn-tennis court anda 
golf course at present under construction) which contrasts 
strangely with the delightful unsophisticated atmosphere of 
the island... Any further information may be obtained from 
the Spanish Travel Bureau, 87 Regent Street, London, W.1,] 

* * * * 

Professor E. Allison Peers of the University of Liverpool 
once more has put us in his debt by the production of Spain: 
A Companion to Spanish Travel in the Kit-Bag Travel Book 
Series (Harrap, 7s. 6d.). Some such up-to-date work as this 
was badly needed, for many are the legends that still persist 
about Spain, atrocious roads, out-of-date and squalid hotels, &e. 
The truth is, of course, exactly the opposite. The roads are 
second to none in Europe, except, of course, in the remote 


undeveloped villages, and railway communications are 
improving. Under the Primo de Rivera Dictatorship, a 


special Development Loan for the railways was arranged, 
new rolling stock was introduced, electrification schemes went 
ahead, etc. Professor Allison Peers takes you by the ordinary 
route into Spain, ** The Western Gate,” follows the road to 
Madrid, and introduces the reader to all the important towns 
within reach of Madrid. - He then takes you southward to 
Seville, the Southern coast towns, Granada, and _ finally 
in Part III. goes through the chief districts of the North and 
out by the Kastern Gate. The chapter on Majorca completes 
a very useful and very attractively written piece of work. 
A special word of commendation is due to the very attractive 
photographs, over thirty of them. Many of these are by 
Mr. G. E. Thompson. 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid ... <a 
Reserve Fund =reillnd .pidite eo wee =~ Yen 108,500,000 


Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien 
(Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, 
Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostock (temporarily closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 
London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2, 


Yen 100,000,000 





“TF YOU WANT A FINE, 
“BIG, OPEN LIFE 


“in a new country that bristles with opportunities for any- 
“one who will work and has a little capital— 


‘COME TO SOUTH AFRICA 


“South Africa is unique in one respect—it has a body of 
“people organized to welcome and help the new settler. 
“The people are not emigration officials, but men and 
““women whose only interest is that they want.to see more 
“people from the Mother Country settle in South Africa. 
“ They are well organized, and have an office in London at 
“which the intending settler can be told all things needful. 
“ The address is 199 Piccadilly, and the name is 


“THE 1820 MEMORIAL SETTLERS’ ASSOCIATION.” 


From an article by Leonard Flemming, the South African 
Farmer and Author, 


Apply for Booklet 13. 








Retirement 





When retirement involves a re- | 
duction in income the cessation | 
of Life Assurance Premiums at | 
that time is a welcome relief. | 





The Scottish Provident Institution 

has always made a feature of its 

LIMITED PAYMENT SCALES. 

You can obtain from this Institution a Whole Life Assurance | 

with premiums limited to 25 payments and carrying right | 
to bonuses under its distinctive system for a lower premium 

than is charged elsewhere throughout the whole of life. | 

Full particuiars and quotations will be sent on application. | 

London (City) Office - - - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3. | 

6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGII | 

Funds £21,500,000. | 


HEAD OFFICE: 

















ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727, 





Capital (fully paid) - - - £2,500,000 
Reserve Furd - - - - - £2,910,320 
Deposits - - - - - £46,235,129 
OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING. 











A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 
The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 
and Executor. 
London Oliices: City . POF worsens ten eS + 
7 1aring Cross, S.W. 1. 
West End 4 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 





General Manager: Sir ALEXANDER Kemp Waricut, K.B.E, D.L. 




















SOUTH AMERICA 


ROYAL MAIL 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 





A Great Work with A Great Object 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
‘““ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP 


Over 28,000 poor boys and girls have bcen given a chance in life, and have 
been trained to become good and useful sons ard daughters of the Empire. 








10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine. 

1,100 children are always being maintained. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 
to prevent curtailment of any Branch of the 

Soviety’s Work. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJFST ES THE KING AND 
QUEEN. H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, Countess of 
Harewood. FUELD-MARSHAL H.R.H. THE DUKE 
OF CONNAUGHT. ye 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, 
Esq. Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa” Commi'tee: VO ISON F. 
DEVITT, Esq. Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C, 


464 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 











The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. 














INVEST WITH SECURITY 


Dr. John Clifford, C.H. TRUSTEES—The Rev. 
oem S. W. Hughes, D.D., Eraest W. Beard, Esq. 
O Total Assets over £6,000,000. Reserve 


Funds £300,000. Over £1,725,000 
INTEREST 












Interest and Bonus paid to Investors. 
Half-yearly Dividends payable JAN. 1st and 


FREE FROM JuLy Ist. Easy Withdrawals without any 
INCOME TAX expense. No investor has ever lost a 
penny of his capital. 
Remittances for f P 


any amount can 
be made through 
any Branch of the 
idiand, Bar- 
clays, National or 
Lloyds Banks. 


ESTBOURNE PARK 
BUILDING SOGIETY 


136, Westbourne Terrace, 








INVESTMENT A 
PROSPECTUS Paddington, London, W. 2. 
POST FREE. C. JOHNSTON BURT, F.c.1.8., Manager. 




















A Brief Record from the Washington Conference to Date. 
BY HUGH LATIMER 


Secretary of the Information Service on International Affairs. 
PREFACE BY PHILIP H. KERR, C.H. 


Reviews the Washington Conference and the Five Power Nayal 
Limitation Treaty; the establishment and work in connection with 
naval disarmament of the League Preparatory Commission for the 
Disarmament Conference; the Anglo-French Naval Compromise, 
1927-8: the Geneva Three Power Naval Conference of 1927; the 
U.S. Naval Construction Bill, 1927-8; The Anglo-American Conversa- 
tions in 1929; the Invitations to the Five Power Conference in 
London; the Replies of the Interested Governments; with essential 
documents, tonnage tables, and a short bibliography as appendices. 


8vo, viii-+112 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Published by 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
Chatham House, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 1. 


Available at all booksellers. 
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Rare Books and Works of Art 











BOOKS 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 





BOWES & BOWES, 


Cambridge, England. 


New, Secondhand and Rare. 


Just Ready, free on application: Catalogue 449: 
with sections on Folk- Lape, 
Biography, Sport and Travel, etc. 


‘Telegrams and Cables: Bowes, Cambridge. 


£16 
£24 
£41 


Tel.: 408. 














splendid bargains. 


free on request. 


(Booksellers since 1852), 
255 HIGH HOLBORN 


WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 


have recently issued several catalogues containing many 
.Books in absolutely new condition 
offered at a fraction of their original prices. 
of General Literature, cheap Classical Reprints, etc. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 


assurances than 


Also a list 
Post 


LONDON, W.C. 1. 








94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


Tue Decorative AND FINE 
Fine Books ror CoLiectors, 


oF ARCHITECTURE, 


Enquiries Solicitcd, 


B. T. BATSFORD, LIMITED, 


Fine Art and Architectural Booksellers, 
W.C.1 
Larce and Unrgur Stock or Otp and New Books on Att Brancnes 
ARTS, 


Catalogues free on request. 


&c., including 


No shareholders 


£1,000 


by an annual payment of 


£91. 


Equitable 


Assurance Society 


——— 


can be Provided 
at age 65 or at 
death if earlie; 


10s. from age 25 
35 
45 
55 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 


the 


Life 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No commission 





— 








by Hayden, 


enables him to identify them. 
petee and 130 half-tone illustrations. 
-ublished 1925 at £4 4s. net. i 

on appro. Quote offer 466. 





Spode and his Successors 


describes and provides a gallery of illustrations of ex- 
amples appealing to the ordinary collector of moderate means, and 
With 24 attractively mounted colour 
Limited edition. 
Offered brand new, £2 2S. Post free 


FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


disappear, is to use 


4to .Cloth. once and destroy. 











LIBERTY’S 


for 


Renovations and Decorations 


at Competitive Prices. 


Estimates Free, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 3 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS. 


It has now been definitely ascertained that every time a person with 8 
cold uses a linen handkerchief successively he reinfects himself. 
way to prevent this continual reinfection and give the cold a chance to 
‘TOINOCO SILKY FI 
In sealed cartons of 50 for 2s., also ‘ 
Crepon " 1s. 3d. and 1s. 9d. 

THE TOINOCO HANDKERCHIEF CO., LTD. - 
(Dept. S.S.), 55 Hatton Garden, E.C.1 
“Beware of inferior imitations and insist on “ Toinoco,” 


A simple 


BRE” Aseptic Handkerchiets 
*Toinoco Papier 
From all chemists or from the sole Proprietors, 


pronounced 
‘ Toy-noco.’ 











Paid up Capital 
Reserve Fund 





Whenever you want 


Curtains, Carpets, Furniture, 


try 


STORY’S 


Kensington High St., W. 


‘Story & Co., Ltd. 


description is 


Reserve Liability of ‘Proprietors under ‘the Charter 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve! 
transacted 
* throughout Australia and New Zealand, Deposits for fixed periods received, 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(incorporated by Royal Charter, 

Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 


1835.) 


are ee aae ea +» £4,500,000 
ee» £4,450,000 

£4,500,000 
branches of the Ban 


through the numerous 














Centre of various 


Apply Secretary, 





LADIES’ CLUB 


Membership on definite Evangelical Basis. 
Christian Activities. 
Special terms for entry Feb. 15 to May 15. 


NEW ALLIANCE CLUB, 10 Stratford Place, W. 1 


4 BI 


EIGHT YOUNG CHILDREN 


in ONE room. 
we are relieving and still want to relieve. 


Please help us to continue and increase the work of giving those with 
large young families, at present herded together like sheep, a chance 


1,000 ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS AT ONE GUINEA EACH NEEDED, 
This amounts to less than one penny per head per day. 
President: SIR ROBERT W. DIBDIN, J.P. 

Send for particulars to The Secretary, Society for Improving the 
Condition of the Labouring Classes 
* Uincorporated | by Royal Charter), 

M 


This is typical of the cases 


to live decently. 


Hart Street, W.C.1. 


























Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shiliings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line. 
7$% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Series discounts : 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 
Vouchers sent only y to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. t, with remittance 


23% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS - Completion. No Waiting. 

Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls, Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 
Taught’ Commercially. 


MISS MILDRED RANSOM, 
BANK CHAMBERS; Bead EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. 
Paddington 6302. 








GUARANTEED POSITION.—Kensington College 

gives a written guarantee to provide a good salaried 
position on completion of Secretaria! and Business Train- 
ing. Languages and: foreign shorthand a speciality. 
Postal courses available.—Prospectus from Mr. M, 8. 
Mumford, Kensington College, Bishop’s Road, London, 
W.2: Telephone : Paddington 9046. 

4ywROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROKHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15, DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET gd 
DENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman, C. 
Montefiore, D. D., M.A. Principal : : Miss EB. K. cal 
—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, 
and Grant from the Board of Educatio: “apply to the 
SECRETARY, 








yes SERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 

all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appoiutiments.—Ceutral 
kmpioyment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C, L. 





SECRETARIAL TRAINING, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, book-keeping, - Languages, indiv idual 
courses ; first-class positions guaranteed on completion.— 
Secy., The Secretarial College, 8 Grosvenor-gdns. 8.W, 1 





‘F\HE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 

COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). 
}ounded specially to train boys of good education for the 
automoblie industry. Probationary term. Anvointments 
for qualified students. Syllabus trom the Head- Master 
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JNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


: ‘A Course of Three Lectures on “ BARLY TEUTONIG 
CIVILIZATION ” will be given by PROFESSOR DR. 
AN DE VRIES (Professor of Germanic Languages in 


= University of Leiden) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, i 


LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on TUESDAY, 
FRIDAY and TUESDAY, MARCH 4th, 7th and 11th, 
at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be 
taken by HIS EXCELLENCY THE MINISTER FOR 
THE NETHERLAND (Jonkheer de Marees Van 
Swinderen). 

A lecture on “THE PAST AND PRESENT IN 
RUSSIAN HISTORY ” will be given by PROFESSOR 
pAUL MILYUKOV (formerly Lecturer in the Univer- 
sity of Moscow and Professor of History in the University 
of Sofia) at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 
W.C. 2), on WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5th, at 5.30 p.m. 
The Chair will be taxen by Mr. A. F. MEYENDORFF 
(Reader in Russian Institutions and Economics in the 
University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Principal. 





—_— 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

A Course of Two Lectures on “ L’IDEE DE DIEU 
DANS LA PHILOSOPHIE DE DESCARTES” will 
be given by M. le PROFESSEUR E. GILSON 
(Professor of the Philosophy of the Middle Ages in the 
University of Paris) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on FRIDAY, 
FEBRUARY 28th, and MONDAY, MARCH 3rd, at 
6.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken 
by PROFESSOR JOHN MACMURRAY, M.A. (Grote 
Professor of Philosophy of Mind and Logic in the 
eo ADMISSION’ FREE, WITHOUT 


TICK } 
EDWIN DELLER, Principal. 











JARISIAN SCHOOL OF FRENCH, perfect accent 
soon acquired. DICTION, Conversation. ALL 
Translations.—4 Adam Street, W.1. Welbeck 9688, 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


THE BRICK 
AND THE BUNCH 


Among the amusing Printers’ Errors 
that have been quoted in the Press 
recently was one referring to the 
story of a certain Greek who carried 
about with him a brick as a sample of 
a house which he had for sale. The 
story, when retold, instead of appearing 
as ‘* sampling a house by a brick ” read 
‘* sampling a horse by a kick.” 


A “bunch” of patterns, taking the 
place of the Greek’s brick, has induced 
thousands of men to order a suit from 
a strange tailor, so that perhaps the 
Greek’s salesmanship was not after all 
so much at fault. 


It is, however, the skill of the tailor that 
counts and that is where the craftsman- 
ship of the Goss brothers comes in. 
Years of practice have enabled them to 
visualise the clothes that you will like 
because you look your best in them. 
You will also look and feel “‘ at home ” 
in them, and that is a great test for any 
suit, 


Many readers of the Spectator come 
and come again for Goss clothes. A 
Goss suit costs from Six to Ten 
Guineas, according to the materials. 





IRKENHEAD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(G.P.D.S.T.).—The Council of the G.P.U.S.T. 
invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS 
of Birkenhead High School. They must be delivered 
not later than March 6th, 1930, to the Secretary of the 
G.P.D.S.T., Broadway Court, 8.W.1, from whom 
particulars as to the form of application should be 
previously obtained. The duties of the new Head- 
Mistress will begin on September Ist, 1930. Com- 
mencing salary not less than £550 p.a. 


Teleph City 8259 


GOS$$ 


Tailors for Gentlemen 
15 Newgate Street, London, E.Cr 


GSN Y2ORSN AZO CEN ALG SNAQORSN AORN HEPC ED 








weal OF EDUCATION. 


The Board propose to appoint five H.M. INSPECTORS 
(women), one of whom should have qualifications in 
Science. Candidates selected will not be required to 
take up their duties until the autumn. 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form, 
and must reach the Board not later than mid-day on 
March 7th, 1930. 

Copies of the prescribed form, together with particulars 
as to salary and conditions of payment, can be obtained 
on application in writing to the SECRETARY, Board ot 
Education, Whitehall, S.W.1. Persons who have 
already submitted applications for appointment as 
Inspectors under the Board need not renew their 
applications. 








I.HE CROSSLEY AND PORTER SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, SAVILE PARK, HALIFAX, 


APPOINTMENT OF HEADMISTRESS., 








The Governcrs of the above named School invite 
applications for the post of Headmistress. 

Applicants must hold a degree or its equivalent from 
a British University, and be experienced on Secondary 
School work. 

The School is in receipt of direct grants from the 
Board of Education. The pupils are Foundation Boarders 
and Day Scholars, 

The education is continued to Higher School Certificate 
standard. 

Salary £500, subject to deductions for Superannua- 
tion contributions, 

The Headmistress has hitherto resided on the Premises, 
and the Governors desire to continue this arrangement. 
An agreed amount will be deducted from Sasary for 
Service. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will result in dis- 
qualitication. 

Form of Application may be obtained from the under- 
signed (on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope), to whom the Form should be returned, duly 
completed, not later than Friday, the 28th February. 


1930, 
H. NORMINGTON, 
Clerk to the Governors. 
The Crossley and Porter School for Girls, 
Savile Park, Halifax, 


AN Efficient Lauy secretary can be obtained at the 
d St. James’s Secretarial Club, 34 Grosvenor Place, 
3.W. 1. Telephone Sloane 7793, 





Y\TAFFORDSHIRE YDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN in the Staffordshire County Library. 
Salary £250 per annum. Forms of application and 
further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed. Applications marked “Library” must be 
returned not later than February 28th, 1930. 

¥, A. HUGHES, 
Director of Education. 
County Education Offices, 
Stafford. 





l IOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, RIPON.— 

Applications are invited for the post of PRINCIPAL. 
A definite Churchwoman is required, with an Honours 
Degree and Educational Experience, to commence 
duties in September. Salary, £500 per annum, rmsing 
to £600, with board and rooms in College. Applications 
must be received on or before March 7th.—Furtlier 
particulars may be obtained from The SECRETARY, The 
rraining College, Ripon, to whom the application should 
be sent, 





es OF LONDON, 


The Senate invite applications for the University 
Readership in French Language and Literature tenable 
at Birkbeck College. Salary, £500 a year. Applications 
(twelve copies) must be received not later than first post 
on April 9th, 1930, by the Academic Registrar, University 
of London, 8.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, 


|; temiatamataes SCHOOL Nr. BANBURY 


About six Scholarships having an te value of 
£150 will be offered for competition on May 27th, 28 
1930. Candidates must be between the ages of 12 an 
14 on May 27th. Preliminary examination at Prepara< 
tory School. _——- from HEAD-MASTER, All 
Saints’ School, Bloxham, Nr. Banbury. 





RADFIELD COLLEGE. 


An Examination will be held at Bradfield College on 
June 3rd and 4th, 1930, for the purpose of electing to >— 
(a) Two Foundation Scholarships value £100 per annum ; 
(6) One Open Scholarship of £100; (c) Two Exhibitions, 
value £50 per annum. 

Entry forms can be obtained from the HEADMASTER, 
Bradficld College, Berkshire. 








OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some twelve Open Scholarships, 

for boys between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist 

next, value from £90 a year downwards, will be awarded 

by Examination beginning March 4th, 1930. Boys 

examined at Kossall and in London.—Apply: The 
Bursar, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 





fP.ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships examination 

on June 2nd to Sth. Entries close May 17th. 
The following will be offered: for boys under 14 on 
June Ist, 1930, four New Judd Scholarships of £75 p.a. 
each and five or six Foundation Scholarships, entitling 
the holder to exemption from payment of the Tuition 
Fee: for boys under 15 on June Ist, 1930, the Judd 
Scholarship of £40 p.a.—For particulars apply to the 
Secretary to the Head Master, The School House, 
Tonbridge. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION.—Uplands 
School, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Two open scholar- 
ships of £10 a year will be offered on the result of an 
examination to be held on May 6th, to girls over 12 and 
under 14, on the 31st July, 1930. The Council will give, 
it necessary, additional grants of the value of £30 to £40 
a year. Entries before March 3lst. Apply to Heap 
MISTRESS. 








VASTERN HOUSE SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
4 VILLA ROSA, Domestic Science School, 
Weston-super-Mure, Somerset.—Prin., Mrs, A. L. LAWS, 





(Gj RBEN WAY SCHOOL 
TIVERTON, DEVON. 


Recognized by the Board of Education. Boardin 
and Day School for Girls. Well situated in grounds a 
twelve acres. Fees £120 per annum. Entrance Scholar- 
ships and Exhibition offered annually. 

Prospectus and Form of Application from the 
SECRETARY. 





ARROGATE COLLEGE. 


fr es 

FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS aro offered for 
competition for entrance to the School in September, 
1930, to girls between the age of twelve and fifteen. 
Value, £90 to £50. Latest date for returning Entry 
Forms, March 15th. Full particulars obtainable from 
Headmistress’s Secretary. 








\T. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL. Church of England 
Public School for Girls. Chairman ; The Lord Bishop 

of St. Albans. Vice-Chairman: The Dean of St. 
Albans. Head-Mistress: Miss Archibald, M.A. (Camb, 
and Lond.). Preparation for Universities. Music. 
Domestic Science courses. New boarding house, 
Large playing-tields, Prospectus from HEAD-MISTRESS, 





E IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 


School for Girls ‘Tele. “ Watford 616.” 





YT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (6-18) (English Church), 
Recognized by Board of Education, Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food, Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars trom £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 





rF\UDOR HALL, CHISLEHURSI, KENT. Founded 

1850. ‘thorough education jor girls. Languages, 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. Highly qualified staif, 
Beautiful grounds. Feces trom 50 guineas, 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING—Scholar- 

4 shipe—An examination for several Scholarships 
open to members of the Society of Friends and others 
will take place in February next. Leighton Park is a 
public school under the management of the Society of 
Friends. For full particulars and entry forms for these 





scholarships apply to the Headmaster. 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanitc), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest tirm of the kind 
in the world—BENTLEY & COQ., 10 Woodstock 8t., 





Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove), 


























IN CALIFORNIA, 


TEXAS, MEXICO, 
NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA. 








SPEND YOUR HOLIDAYS 


| RETURN TICKETS AT SPECIAL FARES. 


FOUR GREAT SCENIC ROUTES | 


ACROSS AMERICA 


In connection with any 
Atlantic Steamship Line. 


A. B. REYNOLDSON, General Agent for Gt, Britain. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES, 
49 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3; 
21 Water St., Liverpool. 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements.—Covs. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


BOYS’ or GIRLS’ SCHOOL is an important matter! 

So is the arrangement for a TINY Tor. ‘Free 

advice. Please state requirments.—LAURIE WARD & Co., 
24-Margaret-st. London, W. 1. 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TULOXKS tor ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and ‘futors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (tree of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of tees should be given. 
I.& J. PATON, Kducationail Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, &.U. 4, ‘Lel.: Mansion House, 5053. 


\CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
pesteene, range of fees, «c.) to Messrs. Truman « 
<nightley, Ltu., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “‘ SCHOULS,”’ the most complete guide to 
Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 




















PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


{\LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 
lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Par- 

liament, Bar, lulpit, Banquet.) Voice, Breathing, 

Contidence. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2, 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHOKS’ Mss., articles, &c., typed accurately 

and promptly by old Public School boy disabied 

in the War. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Service 

recommended by well-known writers.—C. Griltiths, 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 8.W. 16. 


ONG MSS., Literary, Scientific, Dramatic, typed accu- 
ratety, 25,000 words a day. Ex. testim’ls.— Margaret 
Watson, Ltd., Palace Ch’brs, Bridge St.,8.W.1. Vic. 3828, 
| Fw to write Articies and Stories; Make spare 
hours protitable; . booklet free—REGENI ILN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House. Palace Gate, W.3 
ITERARY ‘Lypewriting caretuily&promptiyexecuted, 

4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Kiderton Kd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 


8.8. typed 1s. per 1,000 words, carbon 3d.—Miss 
Pollard, 36 Ampthill-sq., N.W.1. Museum 3965, 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent... Good stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8 W.1. 




















MONEY 
FOR SALE 
BY EASY PURCHASE PLAN 


If you wish to be sure of a lump sum 
of money in so-many years’ time, the 
way to MAKE CERTAIN of this is 
through Endowment Insurance. This 
gives you 10 advantages over any form 
of investing your savings, as explained 
in our booklet, ‘The 10 Advantages.” 


ANY AMOUNT 
FOR £1 A MONTH 


AND UPWARDS 


The special Easy Purchase Plan we 
offer has proved remarkably popular. 
£1 a month (or £2 a month, or more) 
can be accepted for your Endowment. 
This Endowment provides extremely 
liberal and GUARANTEED, benefits 
and includes a large CASH BONUS 
added to your savings every year and 
free from Income ‘Tax. , You can enjoy” 
your savings and bonuses during -your 
own lifetime. Medical examination is 
usually not needed. d 

This ts an opportunity. -Not more than 
2,000 Easy Payment Endowments will be 
issued by us during 1930, If you -wish to 
be amongst the favoured 2,000, write for 
booklet, “ The 10 Advantages,” and mention 
“The Spectator.” “ , 


MANUFACTURERS | 


Insurance Co. _ of Canada. 
No. 1 Regent Street, London, S.W. 1. 
ASSETS EXCEED - £20,000,000 


lncorporated in Canada 
as a Limited Liability Company. 
MLR, 





N ARMALADE, coarse-cut, bitter, as supplied to Lon. 
vt don clubs,’ Old family recipe & prob. best obtain. 
able.” 12 Ib. carr. pd., 13s.—Dorothy Carter, Iden Rye, 


ANTED.—Regular weekly customers guar. new laid 
eggs. Delivered Lond. free. Competitive prices,— 
Capt. Bewicke, Kingston Farm, Hawridge, Berkhamsted, 


TAILORING 


oe CURRALL, world’s leading TURNCOAT 

Specialist. Lounge or D.B. Suit 50s., 8.B. O’coat 
35s., D.B. or Raglan 40s., Costume 40s. a TURNED and 
beautifully re-tailored “ Just like New’ by ENGLISH 

















Central 1816. 
FOR SALE 


£7 'f) 0 0 School building (freehold) and goodwill 
a - of excellent girl’s school, recogni zed up- 
to-date. Boarding house in connexion may be rented or 
bought. Furniture on valuation. Av. annual receipts for 


last 7 years over £1,500. No agents.—Apply Box 1605, 


Ludgate Hill. 





— 














MISCELLANEOUS 
WHY NOT BUILD 


a House to meet your exact requirements in the district 
of your choice? Our complete and inclusive building 
service operates in all districts—Write for Booklet 
No. 5 with plans and prize-winning designs to— 
UNIVERSAL Hovustna Co. Ltp., RICKMANSWORTH. 


BOUT THAT GIFT which must have charm. Before 
' you decide visit Yugo-Slav Industries, 33 Coptic St, 
(opp. Brit. Mus.). Here you will find Colour, Quaintness, 
Novelty «& Utility at prices lower than you would expect, 


NOK SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, 
various sizes ; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. 
Key. W..D.. THOMPSON, Sedbergh. 


UR Crusade. Demand humanely killed furs and abol- 
ish the ghastly cruelties of trapping. Funds and help 
needed.—Major Van der byl, Wappenham, Towcester. 
i AVE: SOUR OWN BOOKPLATL.—Your ova 
H “Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporat ud, 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens s ‘nt 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. t. 


| abr OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZ.” 
4° Cigarettes ; delight of the connoisseur. Toba co 
matured by uature only; 63. 3d. per 100, post fee, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. Od.; 1,000 cr 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, tine Tobaccos.—J. J. reeman 
& Uo.> Ltd., 90 Piccaditly, London, W. 1. * : 














newly cut, 
List free.— 

















\ TORIES, artcls, srl. & vrse. wtd. Pymnt. on acptnce. 
\ Post to Sec: P.L.A., Pinders Rd., Hastings. Est. 1911. 


W RITER’S OWN MAGAZINE.—Full of valuable & 

most helpful material. 6d. net monthly. Annual 
subscription (post id), 7s. 6d. Specimen free.— 
Stockwell, Ltd., 29 gate Hill, London. 


£25 A YEAR WRILING Stories and Articles one 
L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
mouth. Why uot learn this fascinating hobby by post ? 
Boe imen Lesson and “ Guide 8 ”’ free from London College 
of Authorship, 37 (3) Albemarle Street, W. 1—the school 
with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS, 














FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


I ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s, 1}d. 
perlb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 3d. per Ib., 

smoked or pale dried. - All rail paid. full price, post 

free.—E. Miles & Uo., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 








KAL harris & Lewis: lweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
Rite. James St.’ weed Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotland 


EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, &c, 
Also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters in the famous “ Fair 
Isle.” Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, native wools. 
At Shetland prices; FAK LESS THAN SHOP PRICK. 
—Send postcard for Illustrated Booklet and Price List to 
S. 254. WM. D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 











EST SCOTCH OATMEAL, carefully prepared from 

Selected Scotch Oats, acknowledged to be the Finest 
Oats in the World. A sweet and wholesome Food. 3} Ibs. 
1/8; -7 lbs. 2/9; 10 tbs. 3/9. Special prices for large quan. 
P. pd.—R. WALLS & Sons, Oatmeal’ Millers, Stirling, 





NOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand: 
coloured Pottery; beautiful colouring ; big proiits. 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “5,” Lindfield, Sussex. 


Store for Gardens.—Write for foider_ to_ Ashton 
& 








Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesticid. 








BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 














FREE LIST of Families & Private Hotels receiving 

Paying Guests, London, Seaside, Country, per- 
sonally. Recommended.—LAURIE WARD & Co., 24 
Margaret-st. W. 1. 


Bo oon NORFOLK Hotel. a Sun- 








trap. 3 acrs. grnds. Heating throughout. ’Phone 40. 
UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 
tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 


h. & c. water all bedrooms. 


Hydro Baths. Ballroom. 
Orchestra. Telephone :- 4 474, 





ARTMOUTH (8. Devon).--An English “beauty spot.” 
Mild climate, lovely. coast, country. Few guests re- 
ceived ; private ho. ; large gdn., bdrm. gas-fires. Inclusive 
terms. Overseas visitors welcom:d.— ox 1344, Spectator. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
D BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms, ‘ Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h, and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
R.A.C. Guide from J. T, CULLEY, Manager. 

DROITWICH BRINE BATHS tor Rhetimatism. 





MN\HE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH,— 
First-class residential. Fully li i, -AA. 
R.A.C. Large Garage. 





Historical associations (1/99) 





)ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Facing sca. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311. 








ARBOGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. Accom- 
modation 300. Write for lilustrated Tariff. 





ATLOCK.—SMEDLEYS, Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write for Illus. Pros. 
*Phone: Matlock 17, ‘Grams: “ Smediey’s, Matloc%,”” 





OLFING Week-ends, HIGHCROFT & GOLFERS’ 
PRIVATE HOTEL. ‘Amidst pine-clad Surrey 

Hills. Comfortable. Appointed R.A.C. "Phone: 49. 
AVXKTER—KOYAL CLARENCE HUTEL. «Facing 
Cathedral, Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. 
water & radiators in bedms, Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071. 


4/XMOUTH.—MAER BAY HOTEL. Facing sea. 
4 In secluded old-world garden, adj. golf « tennis, 
Private suites and bedrooms with private bathrooms. 


AIGNTON (Devon).—REDCLIFFE HOTEL, 4 
acres garden, facing Torbay. H. & C. water and 
radiator heating in bedrooms. Golf and tennis. 


FPYORQUAY.—ROSLIN HALLHOTEL, Perfect for late 
noiuays, Garage. > bione 211%, ars, V. &. Gresnam., 


r "Ge kee HOTEL, Daddy Hoie Plain, 
Fully Licensed. - First-class, _ 200 feet above sea. 
A.A. and .A.C, Tel. : Hydrotei.: "Phone: 2207. 


FPVORQUAY.—ROSETOR. PRIVATE. HOTEL, An 
: ideally situated pertectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly lamous tor its home atmospnere and 
reasonable charges. Garage.. For lilustrated ‘Larill apply 
RESIDENT PROPRI“TOR,~ Tetepnone 3655. 


VOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 
Ist class. Cent, heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowis « tennis, wc. Gar.’Phone: Totnes 14, 


(oe RIVIERA.—In a delightful position 
overlooking a lagoon-like bay. Sheitered situation 
amidst profuse sub-tropical vegetation; a land of 
sunshine and palms. ‘lastefully furnished and appointed 
exclusive residential hotel. xceitent cuisine. Spacious 
rooms. Garage. Jor special winter terms appiy: 
Residential Manager, SHIP & CASTLE HOTEL, Saint 
Mawes, Cornwall. 
































INCHESTER.—ROYAL Hotel. Cntrl.but secluded, 
Heating throughout. Nearest College. ’Phone 31. 





EFORMED INNS, 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post frec) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REP RESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Lt. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., ST. GEoRGE’s HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
Street, W. 1. 





L ONDON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 


High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 


Hot and cold water in all rooms. Uniform charge 
per person for Bedroom. Lreaktast, Attendance, and 
Bath—November to April—ss. 6d. Summer months 
—April to November—103. Largely patronized by 
Clergy and professional classes. 





ONDON.—KINGSLEY HOTEL 
HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C. 1, 
. 200 Rooms. Electric Fires in_all Bedrooms, 
Special inclusive terms on application. 





\ 7 HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St, 

George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or Jus. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., o¢ 
2 guineas weekly. 
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